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Affirmation of ‘human nature’ 


FREUD AND THE CRISIS OF OUR 
CULTURE. By Lionel Trilling. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $1. 

The Freud Anniversary Lecture of 1955, 
the fifth of the annual lectures established 
by the New York Psychoanalytic Institute 
and Society to mark the day of Freud’s 
birth, was delivered not by a psychologist 
but by a literary critic, Lionel Trilling. It 
is now published, somewhat revised and ex- 
panded, as the first of a series of pamphlets, 
Mid-Century Essays, edited by Sol Stein. 
It is interesting on many counts, as Trilling’s 
writings invariably are, but it derives a spe- 
cial interest from its affirmation of a belief 
in what used to be called “human nature.” 

After dwelling on certain affinities be- 
tween Freudian and literary concepts—the 
preoccupation with the self, the fruitful ten- 
sion between the reality principle, the pos- 
sibility of reconciling power and love—Mr. 
Trilling raises the problem of the individual 
and society. One of the glories of Freudian 
thought, he points out, is its perception of 
the dependence of the individual on his 
culture. But this perception, useful as it has 
been in many ways, has. served to 
strengthen forces that threatened to sub- 
merge the individual. “One does not seem 
to have a very profound quarrel with Ameri- 
can culture,” he observes, “to feel uneasy 
because our defenses against it, our modes 
of escape from it, are becoming less and 
less adequate.” 

So he calls attention to Freud’s resist- 
ance to what Hegel called the “terrible 
principle of culture,” to the tension that 
existed between Freud and the Viennese 
society in which he grew up, and especially 
to Freud’s belief in a kind of irreducible 
biological core in human beings. “This be- 
lief,” he says, “proposes to us that culture 
is not all-powerful. It suggests that there is 
a residue of human quality beyond the 
reach of cultural control... .” 

Because Mr. Trilling has often made 
known his “very lively admiration for 
American culture,” and has in some quar- 
ters been sharply condemned for it, his 
search for a basis of opposition is significant. 
One may feel that he need not have relied 
so heavily on Freud and that, if he had 
approached the problem in a more prag- 
matic fashion, he might have built a firmer 
foundation. But at least, unlike those who 
preach dissent for dissent’s sake, he is try- 
ing to find the right grounds on which: to 
quarrel with contemporary society. That 
kind of discrimination is what we need in 
a period in which there is too little dissent 
and in which what dissent there is is too 
often half-baked. GRANVILLE HICKS 

(Reprinted with permission 
from The New York Times) 
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Lionel Trilling 


“Urgency of fulfillment’ in 
fight against segregation 


HOW FAR THE PROMISED LAND? By 
Walter White. New York: Viking. $4.50. 


“During the almost thirty years in which I 
have devoted my life to the cause of human 
equality there have been many heartsick 
moments of discouragement, when it has 
seemed as though the march of progress had 
bogged down and the submerged world of 
the American Negro was static. But over and 
Over again, with increasing emphasis and 
conviction during the last few years, have 
come evidences that prove conclusively that 
we do not stand still, that we must go back- 
ward or forward, and that in a very special 
sense, as the American Negro sees it, Ameri- 
can democracy is going forward.” 

These were among the last words to come 
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from the pen of Walter White, who from 
1918 until his sudden death this year was 
executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 
A lifetime fighter in the cause for social 
justice, Walter White has written an inspiring 
“testimony of progress” in race relations. It 


is not only a balance sheet on the rising 


status of the American Negro toward full 
citizenship, but it is also the personal testa- 
ment of the Negro’s faith in democracy. It 
is a book that ought to be read by every 
American today—from those who wish to 
maintain the segregated cultural traditions of 
the South to the enlightened citizen who will 
find in it an abundance of encouragement 
for ‘his determination to smash the last re- 
maining walls of segregation. 

That phenomenal progress has been made 
in the realm of race relations is a fact that 
is often overlooked today, and clouded by 
the emotionalism of prejudice. In this regard, 
Walter White makes a significant contribu- 
tion. One can understand why Walter White 
says that “the Negro knows that the tide of 
world history is flowing in his direction” and 
that the white man had better learn to swim 
with the current and not against it. But that 
we are far from the “promised land” is also 
a fact that cannot be denied. So this is a 
strange book: it deepens faith in democracy 
—to know that segregation is being eradi- 
cated; but it is also a book that shocks the 
sensitive conscience—to know that the Negro 
is still the scapegoat of the white man’s il- 
lusions of genetic and moral superiority. 

Walter White begins his book with a 
chapter entitled “Decision Monday.” He 
traces the long fight of the American Negro 
to win educational opportunities equal to 
those enjoyed by whites, beginning with 
Justice Harlan’s famous dissent in the Plessy 
vs. Ferguson case of 1896 and ending on 
“Decision Monday,” May 17, 1954, when the 
Supreme Court handed down its historic 
ruling outlawing segregation in public edu- 
cation. 

White then describes the incredible amount 
of drama and physical courage and mental 
anguish that was involved in bringing the 
segregation cases before the Supreme Court. 
In Clarendon County, South Carolina, where 
one of the suits originated, reprisals were not 
long in coming. The banks called mortgages 
on the farms and homes of Negro partici- 
pants in the suit. Fires of unknown origins 

(Continued on page 28) 
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“Valuable” study in 
psychology of prejudice 


PREJUDICE AND YOUR CHILD. By 
Kenneth B. Clark. Boston: Beacon Press. 
$2.50; 


A widespread public interest in matters 
psychological, especially along clinical and 
social lines, has been noticeable of late, and 
many books are appearing as a result. The 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court re- 
garding segregation, furthermore, have done 
much to focus attention on the psychology 
of prejudice, particularly racial prejudice, 
and this book is a welcome addition to the 
ranks, 

The author is a psychologist whose pri- 
mary interests are in the field of child devel- 
opment. Much of the material on the bases 
of prejudice, its effects, and what may be 
done to combat it, was collected for the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, and was cited in the 
Supreme Court’s desegregation opinion. 

The volume deals almost entirely with 
prejudice against Negroes—the most serious 
and widespread form of prejudice prevalent, 
though fortunately decreasing in extent and 
virulence. The author is careful, however, 
to point out that there are many other kinds 
of “negative” prejudice, all of them undesir- 
able and indeed harmful in a democratic 
society. 

Prejudice, the author makes clear, is 
learned, not inborn. Learned from whom? 
Most of all from parents, although school- 
mates and other associates and institutions 
cannot escape blame. (For example, less than 
one half of our per cent of Negro Protestant 
Christians worship regularly in non-segre- 
gated churches!) The effects of segregation 
on attitudes of defeatism and lowering of 
ambition in the minority are well presented, 
as are the untoward effects of prejudice on 
the majority group in developing and main- 
taining conflicts, tensions, irrational fears, 
and “excuses” for shortcomings and failures. 

One point raised by the author is of con- 
siderable interest in view of other demands 
for conformity we hear much today, viz., 


_ to what extent “adjustment” is the criterion 


of emotional “normality.” He says “In a 
society where prejudice, discrimination, and 
segregation are the normal social behavior, 
it is questionable whether an individual who 
does not conform to this pattern can be 
wholly adjusted to that society. Noncon- 
formity associated with social sensitivity 
and creativity may be maintained only at a 
high personal cost.” 

The author is optimistic as to the possi- 
bilities of amelioration. Prejudices of the 
sort we are discussing, at least, can be pre- 
vented; indeed, already in the past few 
years we have witnessed almost a revolution 
in this field. Much needs to be done, how- 

(Continued on page 4) 
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analysis to modern life—to the present status of law, ethics, religion, and theology? 
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in an effort to present the message of Unitarians to a wider audience, attempted to 
solve this problem in one of the recent series. This series, planned by Miss Joyce 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Thought—the basis of religion 


Recently I heard a mother of two little 
ynes say that she found no time to read, nor 
energy to absorb more than the merest trivia. 
This disturbed me because I know this young 
woman has a good mind; she thought her 
own way out of a religious dilemma, and is 
capable of keeping up intellectually with a 
busy husband who somehow always finds 
time to read several of the best magazines, 
including the Christian Register, and an oc- 
casional good book besides. 

Another mother suggested a plan: “I set 
a book up conveniently and whenever I have 
a few spare minutes, read a page. Then while 
my hands are busy, I think over what I have 
read.” 

The foregoing is by way of introducing 
some wonderful little books in which nobody 
can claim to be too busy, or even too lazy, 
to read a page or two every day and think 
over what has been read. In fact, that is the 
way the authors of these think pieces in- 
tended their work to be read. Each page is a 
unit and because of that, it is next to impos- 
sible to extract a single brief paragraph to 
quote. Ill try, though any is somewhat 
spoiled taken out of context: each depends 
so completely upon the paragraphs which 
went before and which follow. 

Let us begin with a book containing some 
sixty such think pieces brought together 
under the title of the first to which the others 
are, in one way or another, related: Religion 
Is The Search For Meaning (Starr King 
Press, distributed by Beacon Press, $1.50), 
by Walter Donald Kring, now minister of All 
Souls Church of New York City, lately from 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The format is 
large and allows one page for each essay. 
Says the author in his introduction: The basic 
assumption of this book is that religion must 
be thoughtful. Albert Schweitzer has said 
that what religion needs more than anything 
else is thinking. It has too often been sup- 
posed that thinking does away with religious 
Ne A 

You have of course enjoyed Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh’s Gift From The Sea (Pantheon). 
I mention this popular book because my next 
selection has a similar quality of compan- 
ionship, and of the sharing of thoughts and 
experiences. Speak To The Earth by Ralph 
N. Helverson, minister of the Ithaca, N. Y., 
Unitarian Church, is in fact the choicest 
book of this character in my library. Starr 
King Press put this in an appropriately- 
decorated heavy paper cover, priced at 75¢. 

Mr. Helverson dates his exquisite little 
essays from “First Day” to “Thirty-first Day” 
for any month. Each appropriately selected 
poem used is identified in an index. It is 
called “a devotional manual.” I would not 
use this title, for my reaction was not at all 
what J assume “devotional” to mean—except 
as one may be devoted to a person or a 
cause, even to an animal, or vice versa—but 
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rather of pure delight, an inspiration to 
greater accomplishment, even to start out 
on a good tramp, or anyway a drive, to the 
top of a hill in order to look out over the 
top of the world, taking the little book along, 
dipping into it to enjoy its companionship! 
If the author intended to pattern his cheerful 
little think pieces after “the famous little 
Lenten Manuals” (as an advertisement says) 
he happily missed his mark! Please take my 
word for it and don’t let the dismal thought 
that this is a “devotional” in that sense 
scare you away from procuring Speak To 
The Earth (“and it shall teach thee.” Job 
12.8). (1 may say here that only those of 
us who preside at literature tables know how 
many people deprive themselves of the in- 
spiration of reading Lenten Manuals merely 
because they are called Lenten and devo- 
tional.) 

The paragraph I shall quote comes from 
Mr. Helverson’s Sixteenth Day: It is based 
upon a quotation from William James about 
the happiest man who inwardly knows him- 
self to be found wanting: That is just the 
point—nearly everybody is found wanting in 
something. Where we are, how far up the 
ladder we are, is a relative matter. What 
makes one person happy will not make an- 
other happy; and once one attains a goal, this 
goal begins to recede. There seems to be no 
place to stop. Is there some possibility that 
we may combine our get-ahead plans with a 
longer view of life . . . ? 

Two or three little books of think pieces 
in the form of prayer have recently appeared, 
just right for those moments, or hours, when 
one is in the mood for devotion. One which 
came to me through the courtesy of The 
Peoples Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is en- 
titled An Argosy Of Meditations (Hawkeye 
Press, Mount Vernon, Iowa), by Rev. 
Waldemar Argow, minister of the church. 

Here you will find a prayer for a New 
Week, for Wisdom, Springtime, Autumn, for 
Serenity of Spirit, and so on. Instinctively I 
stopped at one devoted to “The Preciousness 
of Time”: Teach us that time is the dearest 
thing a man can spend, and so we must learn 
to spend it wisely. May we take time to spend 
a quiet hour . . . time for the little things 
of life that are not so little after all; for 
flowers to grow and animals to love, for the 
friendly greeting. . . And may we take 
time for the big things too: for the search 
for truth which no man completes, for serv- 
ice to our fellow men. . . May we take 
time for books that teach us, for art that in- 
spires us, and for music that sings to say 
what cannot be said prosaically. Out of the 
treasury of hours allotted each of us, may we 
take a few and spend them recklessly. 

What a mine these books provide for 
Churchmanship chairmen as sources of read- 
ings for devotional, or inspirational, services. 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Worship is an art 


When people are asked what happens 
to them during the first half hour of the 
Sunday morning experience in church the 
answers are usually vague, or they go 
something like this: “It is the one really 
quiet period in my week.” “It refreshes 
me.” “I like the climate.” 

Most people want and need some form 
of group participation. There is at least 
a feeling of identification with one an- 
other as they sing and say words about 
which human beings feel deeply. Or, 
there are those people who are happy 
only after eleven thirty; people who do 
not find in the order of service a single 
element that reaches them. They enjoy 
only what the minister has to say after 
the offering. It may be that these people 
who are left cold by worship have a 
point. It could be that the fault lies with 
what passes as a service of worship in 
many of our churches. 

A contemporary playwright, Robert 
Anderson, has made this observation 
about play-going: “People should not be 
shamed into going to the theatre. The 
theatre should not be charity begging for 
support. It should be irresistible.” The 
idea interests me that perhaps those of us 
who are responsible for worship might 
be challenged into thinking about how we 
can make the experience irresistible. 

In too many instances, I fear, worship- 
pers are alienated or irritated by careless 
settings, poorly chosen hymns, irrelevant 

(Continued on page 29) 


Prejudice 


(Continued from page 3) 


ever, and should be done, by the schools, 
social agencies, and churches, but most of 
all by the parents. Parents must first of all 
face their own prejudice and its manifesta- 
tions, and show their children an honest 
desire to eliminate the more disturbing 
manifestations, both in word and act. Then, 
and not until then, can we expect children 
of minority or majority to be themselves 
unprejudiced. 

“A mobilization of the total society against 
prejudice will be successful to the extent 
that it gives moral, legal, and social status 
to unprejudiced individuals, making them 
unafraid to express their belief in decency 
and justice and to behave in accordance 
with their belief. The day when Americans 
need no longer be surreptitiously in favor 
of equality among human beings—the day 
when they may proudly proclaim their belief 
in complete democracy—is the day when our 
children will be free to develop genuine 
health, strength, and stability of personality.” 

Doctor Clark has rendered a valuable aid 
to our understanding of a “blot on the 
scutcheon” and has indicated some steps 
toward removing it. 

WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 
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OPEN FORUM 


/Name sought for ‘the new fellowship of freedom’: 


unity, division, and the ‘liberal label’ 


To Register readers: 

As liberals we advocate a free religion, 
and embrace the good which we find in all 
religions. Yet our very name (Unitarian) is 
divisive. It has repeatedly caused arguments 
to arise about our rejection of the Trinity, 
and has been an inexorable barrier to the 
presentation of our positive aspects. The 
name Unitarian even indicates that there is 
no place in our free church for a person who 
has found a basis for believing in the Trinity, 
or for others who are not so suré about the 
nature of God. 

We should face this fact and change our 
name to one which is indicative of the nature 
of our religion. To me the name Universalist 
comes nearest to meeting this objective. I 
do not choose it on the basis of its original 
theological meaning for the denomination of 
that name, but rather for the fact that we 
are free to incorporate the positive good 
which we find in other religions in many 
diverse ways. We believe that religion should 
help all individuals and the world at large 
to be at peace. Religion should not divide. 
The name Unitarian invites division; the 
name Universalist makes for unity. 

For the sake of clarity, I must add that 
I am a Unitarian—wiILLIAM H. DUNLAP, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


To Register readers: 

What about this “liberal” label? Should 
we take the name “liberal” as a denomina- 
tional title in union with the Universalists? 
Even though there is not yet a Joint Com- 
mission to even begin to consider the matter, 
the question has obviously become important 
to some Unitarians and Unitarian churches. 
As one who uses the word regularly, and 
who voted for the word in the naming of the 
Council of Liberal Churches, I want to cast 
an early vote against its use in merger, when 
the question at last becomes a real one. 

Its use in the C. L. C. and its use as the 
title of a denomination are two different 
things. There are a number of Unitarians 
who either protest the word “liberal,” or the 
loss of the name “Unitarian.” For the 
majority of us, myself included, there is no 
problem. I would be equally happy with 
“Unitarian,” “Universalist,” or “Liberal” as 
the chief word in my denominational name. 
But if there are some who do not concur 
with this, I think we should honor their 
opinions. Whether we unite with the Univer- 
salists or not is one question. Whether our 
denomination alone or merged should be 
titled “The Liberal Church” or something 
like it is, I submit, a totally different ques- 
tion. The merits or demerits of the two 
propositions should not and must not be 
confused. 
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In promoting union we ask only that each 
word—Unitarian and Universalist—and the 
emphases implied in each, be acceptable in 
the new fellowship of freedom. I think these 
terms of union are overwhelmingly accept- 
able to Universalists and Unitarians. Let us 
not ask that a new word also be acceptable. 
Put positively, let us keep both names. 

I am sure that were the names the same, 
this and some other problems to merger 
would not exist. A difference in name seems 
to lead some people to believe in a difference 
in essence where none exists. If the Uni- 
versalists, exactly as they are today, were 
known as the “Hungarian Unitarian Church 
in America” there would be no opposition to 
union! Instead, as it happens, the one other 
liberal denomination, so like us, and with 
whom we have been most closely associated 
for over a century, bears another label 
equally honorable. Let the difference in 
names not give rise to all sorts of silly argu- 
ments! Let us get on with the business of 
creating a united free church known as 
Universalist-Unitarian— REV. HOWARD BOX, 
Ottowa, Can. 


Multiple choice or 
established procedure ? 


To the Register: 

An alternate slate of six nominees for 
Director and three for Vice-President of the 
A.U.A. will be presented, by petition, at the 
1956 Annual Meeting by churches repre- 
sented on the Committee for Choice on the 
A.U.A. Ballot. At its November meeting, the 
Nominating Committee of the A.U.A. dis- 
cussed whether or not to provide multiple 
choices on the ballot and decided to follow 
its usual procedure. 

The groundwork for the Committee for 
Choice on the A.U.A. Ballot was laid during 


an open meeting of interested individuals at , 


the Biennial Conference in August. It now 
includes a representative group of Unitarians, 
as diverse in their interests as our Fellowship 
itself, united by their concern to increase 
democratic participation in our self-govern- 
ment. ; 

The presentation of this list is no criticism 
of the distinguished officers and directors we 
now have, nor of those who may be nomi- 
nated. We merely feel that freedom is the 
right to choose—and all we ask for is a 
choice in the election of those responsible 
for the formulation of policy. We do not feel 
that administrative efficiency can be achieved 
only through a hand-picked Board. 

The Committee for Choice has made every 
effort both to be representative and to con- 
sult with as many people as was possible in 


the preparation of an alternative list of 
candidates. It has also tried to duplicate the 
regional, lay, and ministerial status of the 
outgoing directors. 

Our activities are financed by contributions 
from people who have been interested in 
more democratic participation in denomina- 
tional life. Our proceedings will be open to 
anyone who cares to look at them. Any re- 
actions will be cheerfully received by Dwight 
S. Strong, Chairman, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston 8; John Baker, Secretary, 8601 
Brandt PI., Bethesda, Md.; or Mrs. Glenna 
Johnson, Treasurer, Unitarian Society, E. 
82nd & Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio.— 

JOHN BAKER MRS. GLENNA JOHNSON 
CHARLES C. EDDIS F. DANFORD LION 
GERALD R. FITZPATRICK LLOYD S. LUTHER 
CHARLES C. FORMAN JOHN G. MACKINNON 
SIDNEY L. FREEMAN ROBERT RAIBLE 
ARTHUR GRAHAM DWIGHT S. STRONG 
MRS. MARY E. HOLMES MRS. WALLACE TEARE 
AMOS HORLACHER W. HOLLIS TEGARDEN 
WILLIAM P. JENKINS ROSS A. WESTON 


“Subversive inactivity’ 
defended; debate urged 


To the Register: 

I have before me the editorial page of 
your November issue, and in my opinion 
each of the paragraphs (selections from the 
writings of Burdette Backus) strikes a nail 
on the head. It is the third paragraph— 
“There is also such a thing as subversive 
inactivity’—that prompts me to write this 
letter: 

On page 15 of your November Register, 
there is an advertisement, “Who is a Uni- 
tarian?”; I would answer “Yes” to each of 
the questions therein, but I’ve already read 
your “follow-up” pamphlets and I still see 
no point in going to church, Unitarian or 
otherwise. The popular idea that God is be- 
ing “worshipped” (or impressed in any way 
whatsoever) by the fact of an assembly of 
persons singing hymns and praying (or med- 
itating, in mass) seems to me to be just as 
ridiculously pagan—but not so poetically 
artistic—in a Unitarian church as in an 
Episcopalian church. 

To listen to a genuine and lively debate, 
or to take part in a discussion, can be quite 
profitable and stimulating, but to sit through 
a sermon listening to statements and an ar- 
gument that I already know, and agree with, 
would simply bore me, and to have to listen 
to a sermon containing mis-statements of 
fact and faulty logic, without any opportu- 
nity to present the counter-argument, would 
be very bad for my blood pressure. 

I am quite sure that Unitarians take an 
active part in many kinds of welfare work, 
and—like all good citizens—are active in 
local, state and Federal politics, but anyone 
can do all of these things without belonging 
to any church. All the churches are active 
in all sorts of welfare work, but in my opin- 
ion the sickness that afflicts the whole world 
(including the U.S.A.) is largely due to the 
failure of the church to fulfill the special 

(Continued on page 36) 
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EDITORIAL 


Termites or Bulwarks of Freedom? 


When organizations come under fire, they sometimes 
consolidate their membership, rise to new stature, and 
emerge stronger than before the attack. This seems to be 
the case with the League of Women Voters, whose thou- 
sand-odd local Leagues, scattered across the nation, have 
always done an intelligent if sometimes pedestrian job. This 
year in many places they have become bulwarks of our tra- 
ditional liberties, and when the going got rough, most of 
them responded with new courage. 

The League has the double purpose of extending non- 
partisan political education and supporting legislation. More 
than most organizations, it relies on grass roots discussion 
and democratic processes, and therefore it moves slowly on 
a few well-considered fronts, but it moves with a dogged 
effectiveness which has won respect on Capitol Hill. 

However, it was not legislation, but a study of basic 
Americanism, which, paradoxically, made the League a 
target for “patriotic” groups. Many people have worried 
over the arbitrary rulings of our vast new loyalty-security 


system, excesses in congressional investigations, and other . 


symptoms of intolerance, and they have wondered if Amer- 
icans did not need a greater understanding of their own 
institutions. The League came forward with a plan for citi- 
zens to re-examine their heritage in old fashioned cracker 
barrel sessions, and learn, for instance, how individual lib- 
erties developed, and how our forefathers safeguarded them 
in the Bill of Rights. In a series of discussions men and 
women would think through for themselves what the es- 
sence of Americanism is—that which must be preserved at 
all cost, as distinguished from what is expendable in times 
of crisis. 

As resource material, six booklets were prepared by well- 
known university authorities, and carefully selected reading 
lists, starting off with The Federalist and writings of Jeffer- 
son, and continuing to current times and authors, were also 
prepared. To finance this material, the Fund for the.Re- 
public, authorized by the Trustees of the Ford Foundation, 
made a grant, and when the Fund came under Legion at- 
tack, this grant triggered the Legion attack on Freedom 
Agenda, as the study project was called. However, the Fund 
had neither planned nor interfered with the program, and 
what is more, each study group was free to use or not use 
this available material. Since the League was not advancing 
any particular point of view, its function was not to direct 
the discussion, but rather to act as a catalyst in setting up 
the local groups with a wide cross section of opinion. The 
idea has taken root with considerable vitality in some six 
hundred communities. 

Before Freedom Agenda got under way, the League had 
already become suspect among certain groups and com- 
mentators whose multi-sided purpose is to promote the 
Bricker Amendment and kill “internationalism,” the fed- 
eral income tax, and all welfare legislation. Human Events, 
The Freeman, and other papers printed by these groups 
which share an interlocking directorship, exposed “the busy 
termites,” meaning the League of Women Voters, and un- 
leashed reprints for wide circulation. The technique was the 
familiar one of half truths, guilt by association, and innu- 
endos about respected citizens. Since the League was the 
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brain child of Carrie Chapman Catt, the last of the suffrage 
leaders, and was supported by Julia Lathrop and Jane Ad- 
dams, the authors fearlessly “exhumed the dead,” in order 
to show the “communist front” records of three of our 
noblest citizens and in the case of Jane Addams, perhaps 
the most authentic saint our country has produced. ~ 

This fall the National Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion entered the picture when it upheld a previous 
attack by its Westchester County Post, and recommended 
that the National League withdraw its support of Freedom 
Agenda. Along with UNESCO and the Girl Scouts, the 
League has been rebuked for its “subversive” tendencies. 
Far from being penitent, Mrs. John G. Lee, the president, 
suggested that the Legion consult a doctor, since “over- 
indulgence in name calling and the use of intimidation, sus- 
picion, and fear are all symptoms” of serious internal 
malignancy. 

To the local and state presidents Mrs. Lee wrote, “The 
sort of attack which the Legion action represents demon- 
strates conclusively the need for the Freedom Agenda pro- 
gram. The League of Women Voters must insist on the right 
of Americans to continue to examine the constitution of the 
United States and the Bill of Rights in the context of the 
times. We must never waver from our position that under- 
standing of the principles and the issues involved form the 
base of our national security.” 

E.T.D. 


Funeral Reform 


Canadian Unitarians have been much in the news re- 
cently in connection with funeral reform. In several of the 
largest cities they have taken the lead in forming memorial 
associations to provide simple, dignified funerals with the 
emphasis not on the flesh, but on the spirit. 

The formation of the Toronto Memorial Society brought 
forth a lead editorial in MacLean’s, Canada’s national mag- 
azine. The editorial said in part: 

We applaud the Toronto Memorial Society in its efforts 
to replace barbarism and morbidity with dignity and sim- 
plicity. . . . We are prone to decry the heathenism of the 
ancient Egyptians who mummified four hundred million of 
their number and beggared their land building memorials 
to them. But we have long since out-Cheopsed the Egyp- 
tians. Death has become a hundred-million-dollar-a-year 
business in Canada. Unless we expire at sea or in the far 
north every man jack of us is almost certain to go through 
an undertaker’s hands to be embalmed, rouged, powdered, 
coiffured, scented, dressed up (often in a tuxedo) and 
placed on display like a department-store dummy in a 
mahogany coffin with silver handles that is shortly to be 
destroyed by fire or worm rot. 

In the Canadian edition of Time, the Reverend Philip M. 
Petursson, Unitarian minister in Winnipeg, was quoted as 
saying: “Nothing is more repulsive to me than to think that 
when I die I will be encased in an expensive coffin and dis- 
played like a piece of merchandise, and that friends will 
pass by and say, ‘Doesn’t he look real! Just as though he’s 
asleep.’ . . . The dead flesh has been gently moulded to give 
the impression of life, and as often as not, the end result 
is a caricature of what the living man was. . . . The family 
survivors must share responsibility for this state of affairs 
along with the professional funeral directors.” 

After a year’s careful study and preparation, the Mon- 
treal Memorial Association came into being at a meeting 
in Channing Hall on last November 23, and has 65 charter 
members. The Board of Directors includes two well-known 
citizens from outside the Unitarian congregation and the 
aim is to make the organization completely non-sectarian. 
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In Hamilton, a meeting is to be held in the Unitarian 
Church to discuss the formation of a Memorial Association 
in that city. 

The religious significance of these efforts lies in the simple 
acceptance of the fact that the body is dead, and should be 
disposed of, without pomp and circumstance, as soon as is 
legally permissible. But, though the body is dead, the spirit 
lives on, and it is this conviction that should shape the char- 
acter of the last farewells to our friends and loved ones. 

A. deM. C. 


Suffrage and Federal Aid 


As was to have been expected, the issue of withholding 
Federal funds from racially segregated public schools 
threatens the passage by Congress at this session of legisla- 
tion to provide Federal aid for the construction of school 
buildings. As was also to be expected, the argument is made 
that the withholding issue should be kept out of the debate 
in the interest of prompt provision of urgently needed 
funds—as though violation of the Constitution were a legiti- 
mate norm which need not be disturbed, or even denied en- 
couragement, until its voluntary abandonment, entailing no 
substantial disadvantage, can be had. The dominant voices 
in the deep south and in Virginia proclaim, in the mean- 
while, that never, never shall segregation end. 

The Supreme Court’s soundly based desegregation de- 
cision deserves more effective support than it has received 
so far. The question is, of course, not one of the use of 
troops to enforce a Federal mandate; it relates, rather, to the 
considered, firm application of Federal measures to secure 
compliance. These measures may include contempt-of-court 
sentences for school officials who refuse to comply with 
court orders to carry out, “with all deliberate speed,” the 
duty imposed upon them; and they should certainly include 
the denial of benefits to violators of Federal law. 

The suggestion which has been advanced, that Congres- 
sional action to deny funds to segregated schools is unneces- 
sary because aid cannot be given to such schools in any 
event, is unsound in the absence of a clear commitment by 
the Chief Executive that the funds will be withheld. Federal 
administrative action in related matters, such as aid to hous- 
ing, has been notoriously weak; and recent improvement, 
for which the national administration deserves great credit, 
can hardly be relied upon to withstand the vigorous resist- 
ance now being manifested. Court action to compel with- 
holding may, for procedural reasons, not be available. 

The alignment of political forces, which now fosters in- 
sistence upon segregation and Congressional reluctance to 
deal forthrightly with the matter, would be drastically al- 
tered if means could be found to enforce the right to uni- 
versal suffrage in all parts of the country. A national resolve 
to enact legislation to carry out the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments by ending all devices for denying the ballot to 
segments of the adult citizenry is long overdue. The result- 
ing legislation would be subject to its own difficulties of 
enforcement; but, again, the firm application of appropriate 
sanctions should produce steady progress. Success would go 
far to end the whole panoply of legal discriminations to 
which Negroes in the deep South are subject, including the 
non-enforcement of criminal and other laws in their behalf 
and the discriminatory enforcement of certain laws against 
them. All of us are charged with a duty to end the sickening 
inhumanity that goes on within our borders under laws 
which all of us help to maintain and, at the moment to see 
to it that at least the oncoming generation may finally share 
equally in the brotherhood of man. 

R.F.F, 
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Santos: New Mexico 


Return to the most human, nothing less 
Will nourish the torn spirit, the bewildered heart, 
The angry mind: and from the ultimate duress, 


Pierced with the breath of anguish, speak of love. 


Return, return to the deep sources, nothing less 
Will teach the stiff hands a new way to serve, 
To carve into our lives the forms of tenderness 


And still that ancient necessary pain preserve. 


O we have moved too far from these, all we who look 
Upon the wooden painted figure, stiff and quaint, 
Reading it curiously like a legend in a book— 


But it is Man upon the cross. It is the living saint. 


To those who breathed their faith into the wood 
It was no image, but the very living source, 
The saviour of their own humanity by blood 


That flows terribly like a river in its course. 


They did not fear the strangeness, nor while gazing 
Keep from this death their very precious life. 
They looked until their hands and hearts were blazing 


And the reality of pain pierced like a knife. 


We must go down into the dungeons of the heart, 
To the dark places where modern mind imprisons 
All that is not defined and thought apart. 


We must let out the terrible creative visions. 


Return to the most human, nothing less 

Will teach the angry spirit, the bewildered heart, 
The torn mind, to accept the whole of its duress, 
And pierced with anguish, at last act for love. 


MAY SARTON 


“Santos” is the term used in New Mexico to denote repre- 
sentations of saints or holy persons. The creation of Santos 
became the major artistic expression of the Pueblos in New 
Mexico after the influx of the Spanish and Spanish Christianity 
in the 16th century. The Santos on the cover is a detail of a 
crucifix now housed in the Taylor Museum of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. May Sarton, author of Faithful Are 
the Wounds and other books, is a former member of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) in Cambridge, Mass. 
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Critical Traditionalists 


It is almost always the part of wisdom to ignore unfair 
criticisms, on the assumption that time will in most cases 
correct any serious misrepresentation; but once in a while 
there is a chance to use such a comment for our own edifi- 
cation. Sometimes it is salutary to ask ourselves why other 
people misunderstand us, for out of such an inquiry there 
may come positive and constructive help. Just such an op- 
portunity is provided by a brief review of one of our recently 
published Beacon Press books—Leaders of Early Christian 
Thought, by Sydney Herbert Mellone—which appeared in 
The Churchman for January 1. 

On the whole, the review of Dr. Mellone’s book is favor- 
able. It ends with the words: “We commend it highly alike 
to clergy and theologically-minded layfolk.” But the praise 
that is given in the opening sentences is not unmixed. “This 
is a surprising book. Dr. Mellone is a Unitarian, and so is 
the publisher. Yet here is as good and unbiased an introduc- 
tion to early Christianity—from apostolic times to St. Au- 
gustine—as anyone could wish for.” 

How does it happen that a responsible periodical, proudly 
calling itself ‘““The Oldest Religious Journal in the English 
Speaking World,” should express surprise that a Unitarian 
scholar should write, and a Unitarian press should publish, 
a study of early Christian thought that can be called “un- 
biased”? The plain implication is that Unitarian writers 
and publishers are expected to deal with history from a 
partisan and prejudiced point of view. That is a sobering 
thought, once we have overcome the momentary temptation 
to react to it with emotional heat. Anyone who knows Dr. 
Mellone and his reputation as a scholar will be quick to 
resent an imputation, even if the reviewer assures us that 
in this instance it is not deserved, upon his disinterestedness 
merely because he is a Unitarian; but resentment and in- 
dignation will soon fade out if we turn our minds to the 
question of the basis for this “surprising” comment. 


What Kind of Tradition? 


A careful reading of the full text of the review will, I think, 
make it clear that the surprise which the reviewer felt was 
due to a misconception of the Unitarian attitude toward 
tradition; and this misconception is widely held. It is worth 
examining. Most outsiders apparently believe that Unitar- 
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ians are always, under all circumstances, opposed to any- 
thing that can be called traditional. They assume that when 
a Unitarian runs into a tradition he will automatically be 
“agin’ it,” as Calvin Coolidge’s preacher was “agin’” sin. 
For a Unitarian to defend a tradition, or even to study it 
disinterestedly and impartially, is what surprises the non- 
Unitarian; yet a good case could be made for the proposi- 
tion that Unitarians are more concerned to maintain tradi- 
tions than their critics are. 


It makes all the difference in the world what kind of tra- 
dition you are talking about. There is a tradition of non- 
conformity, for example, that Unitarians will defend to the 
limit, and it seems to them far more worth defending than 
most of the traditions that require conformity. There is a 
tradition of respect for the mind that Unitarians accept and 
try hard to live by; a tradition of reverent appreciation for 
the life and teachings of Jesus that has little theological ad- 
mixture or decoration; a tradition of honest thinking and 
plain speech that goes back for centuries before the Chris- 
tian era; a tradition of sound scholarship and contempt for 
the man who will “lie in print” that is hoary with age but 
perennially young in its rigorous requirements; a tradition 
of outspoken prophecy in the name of God that is as modern 
as John Haynes Holmes and as ancient as Amos. Pick the 
right set of traditions, and Unitarians are as bound in their 
servitude as any so-called “traditionalist” you can name. 


The Heart and Soul of Our Faith 


The test is the effect that a tradition has upon men’s minds 
and hearts. Is it a narrowing tradition—meagre, negative, 
dwarfing, paralyzing? Then let it be set aside! Or is it en- 
larging, giving new power, new insights, wider sympathies. 
a broader tolerance, and deeper mutual respect? Then let 
it stand and grow! There are traditions that lead to destruc- 
tion and decay, but there are others that lead to life and 
growth. That was the test that Jesus used and commended. 
It is still the best. Unitarians try to apply it intelligently and 
faithfully, and the traditions that meet it successfully are held 
by them in high esteem. Perhaps the best way to put it is to 
say that Unitarians are critical traditionalists, in the spirit 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 


This involves setting aside a great deal that is precious 
to many other people, whose sincerity we have no slightest 


desire to call in question but with whose views we are com- | 


pelled by our own intellectual honesty to disagree. Here is 
the basis for the impression that Unitarians are negative in 
their approach to tradition, that they are habitually icono- 
clastic in temper; and there is obviously a measure of truth 
in this impression. But far more important—if sometimes, 
by our own fault, less obvious—is our Unitarian concern 
for the enduring value of the great traditions we summarize 


in words like liberty, morality, reason, and brotherhood. © 


Our devotion to these traditions is clear and strong. It con- 
stitutes the heart and soul of our faith. F.M.E. 
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Psychoanalysis and morality: 
conflict or cooperation: 


PAUL TILLICH SEWARD HILTNER 
ALAN GEWIRTH ILBER G. KATZ 


Psychoanalysis and lav—the meaning of responsibility 


HOW MAY ONE characterize in a 
phrase the relation between the disciplines 
of psychoanalysis and law, or rather the 
relation between representative members 
of the two professions? It will not do to 
say simply that it is a relation of friendly 
cooperation or one of hostile suspicion. 
Perhaps the usual relation may fairly be 
called one of mutual ambivalence. The 
analyst, on the one hand, regards the 
maintenance of a system of law and jus- 
tice as a necessary condition for personal 
equilibrium. On the other hand, he re- 
gards much of the law as antiquated and 
outworn and often criticizes it as based 
on theological and moral ideas which 
have survived their usefulness. From their 
side, the men of law sometimes welcome 
the insights into human motivation which 
psychoanalysis has contributed. At other 
times, lawyers show hostile defensive- 
ness in the face of the analysts’ sweeping 
criticisms of the law. 


‘Responsibility’ is source of tension 


The principal focus of tension be- 
tween psychoanalysis and law is the gen- 
eral concept of responsibility. Legal tra- 
dition asserts, or at least assumes, that 
most men have some measure of free 
choice. Psychoanalysis, on the other 
hand (to quote Dr. Franz Alexander) 
“considers the human psychic appa- 
ratus as a system which is fully, and 
without a single gap, determined by psy- 
chological and biological causative fac- 
tors.” He adds his diagnosis that the con- 
cept of free will is an illusion—“an ex- 
pression of the narcissistic wish, or even 
the postulate of the moralists that the 
Super-Ego does or should rule, supreme 
and unlimited in the psychic apparatus 
obman se. 

Ten years ago an American Bar Asso- 
ciation committee warned that careful 
consideration must be given to the spread 
of Freudian doctrine: So far as your 
committee can discover, . .. the doc- 
trines of psychoanalysis tend toward de- 
terminism; free will does not exist but 
human conduct is or may be deter- 
mined. . . by long past events in the life 
of the individual... . 

The committee added a vague threat: 
Unless there is a reversal in the trend of 
the development and exploitation of psy- 
choanalysis. . ., the courts, will be called 
on sooner or later to determine whether 
it is or is not an established science or 
art... to justify the admission of testi- 
mony of psychonanalysts. . 


Picture, page 9, Sigmund Freud, cour- 
tesy Bettmann Archive. 


- * 


In the 1920’s Dr. Alexander worked 
closely with a Berlin criminal lawyer, 
Hugo Staub. They wrote a book which 
was published in this country in 1931 un- 
der the title The Criminal, the Judge, and 
the Public—A Psychological Analysis, 
still one of the most penetrating interpre- 
tations of criminal behavior. 

Criminality is not a congenital defect, 
this book declares; it results from defec- 
tive training; it shows arrested develop- 
ment. We all go through a period of 
infantile criminality. (The authors invite 
us to imagine what the world would be 
like if predominance of power were in 
the hands of children under ten.) A ma- 


A 


Wilber G. Katz, James Parker Hall 
professor of law, University of Chicago 
Law School, and former dean of the Law 
School, specializes in the law of business 
corporations. He has been a member of 
the faculty of the University of Chicago 
Law School since 1930, and served as 
dean from 1939 to 1950. This article 
represents a shortened version of Mr. 
Katz’s lecture. Unfortunately, space did 
not allow for the original documentation. 
He is the author of Federal Jurisdiction 
and Procedure (with Justice Felix Frank- 
furter). 


jority of children learn not to be crimi- 
nals through the experience of punish- 
ment—punishment from the physical 
world itself and from parents (and oth- 
ers) through the infliction of pain or the 
apparent withdrawal of love. This experi- 
ence of the demands of reality leads to 
repression of part of the basic drives and 
to the discovery of socially acceptable 
outlets for the remainder. The result is an 


By WILBER G. KATZ 


unstable equilibrium, “a sort of a contract 
between the powers which restrict our in- 
stinctual expression and the instinctual 
demands of the individual.” Criminal be- 
havior results from the blocking of this 
process or from the precarious nature of 
this equilibrium. 

Alexander distinguishes four principal 
categories of criminals. The first consists 
of psychotics and defectives in whom 
criminal acts are traceable to organic de- 
generation or failure of organic develop- 
ment. The second category is that of 
“neurotic criminals.” The third he calls 
“normal criminals,” professional crimi- 
nals without psychological conflict. These 
three categories are those of “chronic” 
criminals. The fourth includes those who 
have committed crimes not because of a 
general criminal tendency but because of 
the external pressure of an acute situa- 
tion. 

These four categories of crime are dis- 
tinguished according to the degree and 
character of the Ego participation which 
they involve. In the case of psychotics 
and defectives, Ego participation is en- 
tirely absent. Among neurotic criminals, 
however, there is variety in the degree 
and mode of Ego participation. One must 
distinguish those with specific neurotic 
symptom patterns from those with gen- 
eral neurotic characters. Persons with 
specific neurotic symptoms enact and re- 
enact an unconscious drama of crime 
and self-inflicted punishment. Klepto- 
mania and pyromania afford illustrations 
of such neurotic symptoms. Here the ac- 
tion is compulsive; Ego participation is 
almost zero. In the case of general neu- 
rotic characters, however, the Ego assents 
to the overt conduct, but there is usually 
no awareness of the subjective meaning 
of the conduct, and mechanisms such as 
rationalization and projection are typi- 
cally involved. This category includes 
many law-abiding eccentrics, but also a 
large proportion of criminals. Often psy- 
choanalysis can reveal clearly that the 
unconscious motivation is one of seeking 
punishment. 

In the case of normal (professional) 
criminals, Alexander finds a “criminal 
Super-Ego”; the criminal is without un- 
conscious conflict but his adjustment is 
to the law-breaking section of the com- 
munity. In his conduct there is relatively 
full Ego participation. The same is true 
of the acute or “situational” criminal; 
here the circumstances faced are so pain- 
ful that the individual feels released from 
the “bargain” which normally keeps his 
behavior within the law. 

Alexander’s and Staub’s analysis cov- 
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Agreement possible but problem of determinism versus free will is a deterrent 


ers not only the conduct of criminals, but 
also the social demand for their punish- 
ment. The demand for punishment is 
seen as a defensive reaction to the threat 
which the criminal presents—a threat to 
safety and order, met by defensive force, 
and the internal threat to the normally 
law abiding citizen. The example of the 
criminal has a stimulating effect on our 
own repressed impulses, and increases 
the pressure coming from them. 

Other analysts might charge Dr. Alex- 
ander with oversimplification and might 
question his four categories. For our pur- 
poses, however, we may take the forego- 
ing as a typical psychoanalytic view of 
the behavior of criminals and of the so- 
cial reaction to such behavior. What does 
such a view imply as to the purposes of 
the criminal law? 

This view implies that penalties 
should be imposed only in order to in- 
fluence behavior—either the future be- 
havior of the criminal himself or the be- 
havior of others for whom his punish- 
ment serves as an example. The criminal 
law should in no sense be retributory. 
The criminal’s act was fully determined; 
he could not have avoided acting as he 
did. The notion of expiation or retribu- 
tion is entirely inadmissible. 


Does punishment deter crime? 


In the case of both psychotic and neu- 
rotic criminals, punishment will not have 
the desired effect; their conduct is 
not deterred by the threat of punishment. 
In many cases, in fact, the threat of pun- 
ishment is an inducement since the un- 
conscious motivitation is that of desire 
for punishment. The other two classes in- 
to which Alexander and Staub divide 
criminals—the professional and the “sit- 
uational” criminals (those committing a 
crime under severe external pressure )— 
are more or less deterable. But in the acute 
or “situational” crime, however, Alexan- 
der states that “punishment . . . is super- 
fluous.” He is skeptical as to the effect of 
actual punishment upon professional 
criminals, but he insists that these “will 
have to be isolated, or made socially safe 
in some other way, throughout the course 
of the period during which they remain 
a menace to society.” 

Much more.important, from the view- 
point of psychoanalysis, is the deterrence 
of others as a justification of the crimi- 
nal law. According to Alexander, “... 
the majority of people resist some of 
their own tendencies toward anti-social 
behavior, not because of moral qualms, 
but because of fear of real consequenc- 
es.... The laws forbidding the murder of 
parents, incest and cannibalism .. . are 


_ almost the only laws which man, in gen- 


eral, obeys without police supervision.” 
In the words of Dr. Ranyard West, “. . . 
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in our law-making it is our own control 
which we are planning rather than that 
of others.” From this viewpoint the crimi- 
nal law is an outstanding success. 


Working agreement possible 

This summary of the psychoanalytic 
view of the function of the criminal law 
suggests that a working agreement is pos- 
sible between the lawyer and the analyst 
notwithstanding their apparent disagree- 
ment as to retribution and free will. They 
should be able to agree that individuals 
who are in general deterable (those in 
whose conduct a high degree of Ego par- 
ticipation is manifested) are to be held 
responsible as if their acts sprang from 
free choice. As to the mentally ill, neu- 
rotic criminals as well as psychotics, it is 
inappropriate to treat them in the same 
fashion—and it is unnecessary in order to 
maintain the general deterrent force of 
the law. To the extent that “normal” citi- 
zens sense that such persons are psycho- 
logically different, their being treated as 
sick rather than as criminals should ac- 
cord with the sense of justice. This as- 
sumes, of course, that dangerous persons 
who are thus held irresponsible will be 
segregated with such opportunity for 
therapy as the State can make available. 

For some lawyers acceptance of this 
working agreement should be relatively 
easy. Some lawyers take a determinist 
view of human conduct and regard pun- 
ishment as a mere use of the criminal 
to deter others. Thus Mr. Justice Holmes 
wrote in a letter to Laski: If I were hav- 
ing a philosophical talk with a man I was 
going to have hanged (or electrocuted) 
I should say, I don’t doubt that your act 
was inevitable for you but to make it 
more avoidable by others we propose to 


sacrifice you to the common good. You 
may regard yourself as, a soldier dying 
for your country if you like. But the law 
must keep its promises. 

In general, however, lawyers have 
balked at any such working agreement 
with psychiatrists. The typical lawyer, 
like the typical citizen, assumes that legal 
responsibility is related to moral responsi- 
bility and that moral responsibility pre- 
supposes freedom of choice. Judges and 
legislators (at least in Anglo-American 
countries) have hesitated to follow 
the lead of psychiatrists in defining the 
class of the irresponsible. For over a 
century they have insisted on a test of 
responsibility which most analysts and 
other psychiatrists regard as untenable 
and unworkable. This is the traditional 
“right and wrong” test (the M’Naghten 
test named for the celebrated English 
murder case out of which it originated), 
under which evidence of mental illness 
may be considered only if it establishes 
that the accused was unable to under- 
stand the moral nature of his act. Psy- 
choanalysts and others have repeatedly 
criticized this formula because it appar- 
ently holds responsible many criminals 
who are seriously ill and who act com- 
pulsively despite an acute sense that their 
conduct is “wrong.” 


The ‘irresistible impulse’ defense 

In some American states the class of 
irresponsibles is increased by recognition 
of an “irresistible impulse” defense. In 
many states, however, judges have re- 
fused to adopt this rule. Nor are they 
likely to be won over by the psychoan- 
alyst who argues that “Every tenet of 
modern psychiatry points toward the ac- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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mentally ill were treated as criminals. 
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Psychoanalysis and ethics—mental or moral health? 


THE RELATION BETWEEN psycho- 
analysis and ethics is an important and 
complex one. Ethics deals with the most 
fundamental issues of human life, char- 
acter, and conduct—the issues of how to 
live, what sort of persons we want to be, 
what kind of lives we want to lead. And 
psychoanalysis, in a relevant sense, both 
as a doctrine and as a method of therapy, 
deals with these same issues. Conse- 
quently, the temptation may be strong to 
say that since psychoanalysis provides the 
most recent and most scientific approach 
to problems of human life, it follows 
either that psychoanalysis is identical with 
ethics, or that it does away with all of 
traditional philosophical ethics and sub- 
stitutes scientific doctrines for it, or at 
least that it provides the necessary condi- 
tions for any sound ethics. 


‘Ethics’ an ambiguous concept 


The problem is complex because the 
concept of “ethics” is riddled with am- 
biguities, and the function or purpose of 
psychoanalysis is subject to many differ- 
ent interpretations. If we undertake to 
judge any line of conduct in the name of 
“ethics,” the question at once arises: 
“Whose ethics?’ Do we mean the 
ethics of Jesus, or of Aristotle, or 
of Nietzsche, or of Hitler, or some 
other? Do we mean the ethics of 
the twentieth century Middletown Am- 
erican, or the Soviet functionary, or the 
Trobriand Islander? When we use the 
term “ethics” we may be referring to at 
least three different things. We can mean, 
first, the standards or principles which 
men actually follow in their conduct to- 
ward others and toward themselves; or 
secondly, we can mean the standards or 
principles which men say ought to be 
followed by all men in their conduct; or 
thirdly, we can mean the standards or 
principles which are really the right 
standards of conduct, regardless of what 
men actually do or say. We feel that there 
is, or at least there may be, a difference 
between what men actually do, or what 
they say ought to be done, on the one 
hand—both “positive” ethics—and what 
really ought to be done, on the other— 
“normative” ethics. 

Men can approximate the standards or 
principles of conduct which really deserve 
adherence and do not merely reflect the 
mores Or opinions of their times, their 
class, their temperament, or their condi- 
tioning, only if they have subjected those 
standards to critical examination in the 
light of all the available and relevant 
evidence. Whether ethical standards can 
be established on the basis of factual 
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evidence alone is a traditional philosophi- 
cal problem into which at this point I do 
not propose to enter. But I do want to 
say that it is from failure to distinguish 
between positive and normative ethics 
that psychoanalysts from Freud on have 
found themselves falling into the contra- 
diction of saying that ethical convictions 
or ideals as such are among the leading 
causes of neuroses, while at the same 
time they have themselves undertaken to 
uphold certain ethical standards as the 
right ones! 


Moral standards promoted or rejected? 


Does psychoanalysis have a moral 
function, or not? 

The answer will depend partly on 
which meaning of “moral” or “ethical” 
we adopt. It is because of this ambiguity 
that psychoanalysis has been interpreted 
both as rejecting moral standards and as 
aiming at the inculcation of moral stand- 
ards. But in addition, the relation of the 
psychoanalytic method and purpose to 
ethics, in any one of the three senses just 
distinguished, is further complicated by 
the fact that we do not yet know enough 
about what’ results psychoanalysis 
achieves, and the relation of the psycho- 
analytic method to those results. On the 
other hand, however, many men, includ- 
ing many psychoanalysts, rightly feel that 
unless psychoanalysis does serve a moral 
function it is of little value. 

There are, in fact, many points of 
agreement between psychoanalysis and 
the tradition of ethical philosophy. Ethi- 
cists from Plato and Aristotle to the 
present have emphasized that knowledge 
of man’s soul is required as a basis for 
knowledge of moral values. Ethics deals 
with what is good or bad, right or wrong, 
for man; and to know what these values 
are, one must have knowledge of man. 
Traditionally ithas been psychology which 
has furnished this knowledge; hence Pla- 
to’s and Aristotle’s ethical theories, and 
similarly Spinoza’s and Dewey’s, are inte- 
grally bound up with their psychological 
theories. Even in philosophers like Aqui- 
nas and Kant who seem in their different 
ways to have transcendental bases for 
ethics, when it comes to the concrete ap- 
plication of these bases the appeal is still 
made to psychological knowledge, or as 
Kant calls it, to practical anthropology. 
Consequently, if we view psychoanalysis 
as a further development in the science 
of man, this development must likewise 
be assimilated and used by those who are 
concerned with ethics. 

Moreover, the very content of psy- 
choanalytic theory and practice is close 
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to much of the tradition of ethical phi- 
losophy. The powerful role of the emo- 
tions in human conduct, especially the 
influence of the subterranean depths of 
such emotional drives as those of sex and 
power, and the critical problems posed 
by the conflicts between the emotions and 
reason, have been basic ideas of ethical 
philosophy from Plato on, Freud’s tri- 
partite division of the psyche into the id, 
the ego, and the super-ego has its parallel 
in such schemes as Plato’s tripartite divi- 
sion of the soul into desire, spirit, and 
reason. Freud’s concepts of the libido, of 
the pleasure-pain principle, of psychic 
determinism all have their parallels in 
Spinoza and other philosophical ethicists. 
Even the concept of the unconscious and 
its role in affecting conscious human con- 
duct has its antecedents in the emphasis 
laid by Plato, Spinoza, and other philoso- 
phers on the ways in which unclear, in- 
adequate, and otherwise unknown ideas 
or mental entities often influence what 
men say and do. Finally, the crucial thera- 
peutic importance of self-knowledge, and 
the fact that mental ill-health and neuro- 
sis stems from inadequate knowledge of 
oneself, are common ground to psycho- 
analysis and philosophical ethics. Such — 
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Origin of both is ‘deep reflection on human nature’ but many differences exist 


ancient philosophic and ethical dicta as 
“Know thyself,” “Knowledge is virtue,” 
“The truth shall make you free,” repre- 
sent also the basic conviction of psycho- 
analysis that mental and moral health 
stem from becoming conscious, both in- 
tellectually and emotionally, of the 
previously hidden motivations of our 
conduct. This consciousness and its sta- 
bilization in thought and feeling is for 
psychoanalysis the Reality Principle, the 
principle that mental health requires 
recognition of and adaptation to the 
realities of one’s total situation. And the 
same principle is found in philosophical 
ethics in its emphasis that reason must 
become cognizant of the passions and 
must organize them into a consistent, 
well-integrated pattern in accordance with 
the real needs of men and society. In 
this respect, indeed, the psychoanalyst is 
himself a moral teacher in the traditional 
sense that his aim is to help men face the 
truth about themselves regardless of all 
the obstacles put up by pride, selfishness, 
and willful or unwitting ignorance. The 
psychoanalytic trauma and catharsis are 
one with the purging of the soul which 
dialecticians from Socrates on have de- 
clared to be the aim of their calling. Like 
the dialectician, the psychoanalyst does 
not teach in the sense of implanting new 
knowledge in the mind of the learner; 
rather, he helps the learner or patient to 
become aware of the ideas which he has 
in himself about himself and his world, 
but of which he was hitherto ignorant or 
unconscious. 

These, then, are basic points of agree- 
ment between psychoanalysis and phil- 
osophical ethics. Both psychoanalysis and 
philosophical ethics have arisen out of 
deep reflection on human nature and con- 
duct, as revealed to empirical observa- 
tion. Whether practiced near a couch or 
by an Athenian street-corner, both psy- 
choanalysis and philosophical ethics rep- 
~ resent persistent and informed efforts to 
come to grips with the secrets and values 
of the human character. 


Differences ‘far-reaching’ 


Now, however, we must move on from 
the thesis to the antithesis. That there are 
basic and far-reaching oppositions be- 
tween psychoanalysis and ethics has long 
been pointed out by representatives of 
both. According to one set of psychoan- 
alytic critics ethics is psychopathic, and, 
on the other hand, according to one set 
of ethical critics, psychoanalysis is im- 
moral or unethical. Ethics is held to be 
psychopathic because, according to psy- 
choanalytic theory, the recognized ethical 
standards of the individual are the cause 
of neuroses, for these standards conflict 
with impulses like sex and aggression. 
The result is that the ethical standards 
inhibit the impulses, and these inhibitions 
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are frequently greater than men can bear, 
so that the impulses become pathogenic, 
sources of mental illness. And, inversely, 
on these very same grounds psychoanaly- 
sis is held to be unethical because not 
only does it fail to condemn these asocial 
and immoral impulses, but it goes on 
to condemn instead the ethical standards 
themselves as being the causes of neuro- 
sis. Thereby, psychoanalysis encourages 
licentiousness and moral depravity. 
Psychoanalysts from Freud on have 
held that ethical standards, involving the 
super-ego’s appeal to such factors as con- 
science, are simply the results of parental 
and societal conditioning aiming at the 
repression of man’s vital impulses, and 
that therefore such standards do not have 
an objective or absolute validity. The ap- 
peal to such standards is at best based 
on ignorance of their true status and is 
at worst an unconscious instrument of 
destructiveness and hate. Even so ethi- 
cally oriented a psychoanalyst as Erich 
Fromm has written: “There is perhaps no 
phenomenon which contains so much 
destructive feeling as ‘moral indignation,’ 
which permits envy or hate to be acted 
out under the guise of virtue.” And ethi- 
cists, in turn, have found their suspicions 
as to the immoral character of psychoan- 
alysis confirmed by such views. They 
have further charged that psychoanalytic 
theory has an erroneous and immoral 
view of human nature. For by its con- 
cept of the super-ego it tends to view 
such emotional drives as that of sex as 


the sole primary psychological realities, 
while reducing reason and morality to the 
role of ex post facto sublimations or re- 
pressions or rationalizations of these re- 
alities. Moreover, ethicists have gone on 
to assert that the very aim of psychoan- 
alysis, involving as it does the removal of 
emotional conflicts and adaptation to 
one’s real situation, can lead just as much 
to a quietistic acceptance of evil as to 
moral good. Thus Mortimer J. Adler 
writes in What Man Has Made of Man, 
“Morality transcends the mores. If the 
psychoanalyst denies this, the patient he 
cures is, at best, a ‘socialized beast,’ whose 
anti-social tendencies have become do- 
mesticated, or, at worst, he is a thorough- 
ly vicious man who subverts reason to the 
degraded task of rationalizing his appe- 
tites and passions, and who uses his in- 
telligence, not to seek the good and avoid 
evil, but only to avoid the painful con- 
sequences of transgression of society’s 
laws.” 
Freud’s belief in ethical values 
However, Freud, while expressing the 
views about ethics which have just been 
summarized, was at the same time a 
passionate believer in such ethical values 
as truthfulness, honesty, sincerity, and 
freedom. Now if we apply his own theory 
of ethics to himself we shall have to say 
that his espousal of these values was 
simply the result of his own psycholog- 
ical and social conditioning. Yet Freud 
himself obviously thought these values 
(Continued on page 30) 
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‘THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE’: “The psychoanalyst . . 


. helps the 


learner or patient to become aware of the ideas which he has in himself about himself 


and his world.” 


Psychoanalysis and religion—the search for completeness 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND religion 
are not of the same order. Psychoanalysis 
is a particular kind of therapeutic process, 
a particular set of principles (however 
changing) derived from experience with 
that process, and a movement of thought 
initiated by Sigmund Freud. 

Religion is always a therapeutic proc- 
ess in its intent, in that it attempts to 
help, to heal, or to save its adherents. It 
is never seen without certain principles 
upon which the healing or saving are as- 
sumed to rest. And it is always, in some 
sense, a basic visible movement in his- 
tory. But all of these points together do 
not make a definition of religion. The 
healing and saving process, however it 
be conceived, and the principles also, are 
set in a context of following the will of 
God, and entered into because it is 
the will of God, that is, the context in 
which the process is pursued is essential 
to understanding its meaning. 

Religion is always embodied in a 
church, consisting of all members and 
not merely professional practitioners. In 
all highly developed religions, a distinc- 
tion of some kind is made between the 
actual church or movement, and the real 
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or true church. The actual church is al- 
ways imperfect; the true church is the 
fellowship of man with him and one an- 
other that God wills. Psychoanalysis is 
not a complete world view or philoso- 
phy of life, a comprehensive fellowship 
of those who believe in its principles, 
nor a church actual or invisible. Reli- 
gion is, or so professes to be. 


Mixed reaction to Freud 


Except for a few persons of firm faith 
and long perspective, like Oskar Pfister, 
a Swiss minister who became one of 
Freud’s early colleagues, most religious 
leaders at first reacted against Freud 
and psychoanalysis. Some _ concluded 
naively and incorrectly that he was an 
advocate of sexual libertinism. Others, 
with a bit more justice, thought him at 
best suspicious of any conventional mo- 
ralities. A good many, joined by philoso- 
phers and social scientists, criticized 
Freud for setting the philosophy of his 
work within what they regarded as a nine- 
teenth century context, a point which 
few even among psychoanalysts today 
would question. But what most disturbed 
religious leaders about Freud was his di- 
rect statements concerning religion. In 
the title of one well-known book, he 
called it “illusion,” where illusion was un- 
derstood as that which can neither be 
proved nor disproved. But the key con- 
ception he used in considering religion 
was not illusion but wishful thinking. 
Even though the allegations of religion 
may not be capable of disproof, their 
truth is inherently improbable because 
they so obviously correspond with the na- 
ture of infantile wish thinking. 

First, religion “gives men information 
about the source and origin of the uni- 
verse.” Second, it “assures them of protec- 
tion and final happiness amid the chang- 
ing vicissitudes of life.’ Third, it “guides 
their thoughts and actions by means of 
precepts which are backed by the whole 
force of its authority.” These claims, 
Freud implied, are preposterous because 
they have no verifiable method with 
which to back them up. It we want to 
find out how the universe developed, and 


how its processes began, we study what- 


we can see, and draw inferences that 
could account for what we see. If we 
want protection from life’s slings and ar- 
rows, let us study that we may build 
better, within and without, to give our- 
selves strength against them. And if we 
want to find out what thoughts and ac- 
tions will most benefit man, let us observe 
which ones do and which do not. 


By SEWARD HILTNER 


But religion, as Freud understood it, 
wanted no truck with such studies. It felt 
it had the answers. In believing it knew 
all that was necessary about the source 
and origin of the universe, it rested on 
the illusion of pseudo-knowledge. In 
being convinced of possessing a cosmic 
insurance policy, it rested on the illusion 
of pseudo-safety. And knowing just what 
men should and should not do, it ap- 
pealed to authoritarian ethics divorced 
from actual observation. In all three, it 
was the lack of relevant method that 
outraged Freud. Why, Freud asked, 
should any one be tempted to such in- 
herently improbable ideas except by the 
weight of unexamined infantile needs? 
Thus, the root of religious ideas is wish- 
ful thinking. 


Distortion through literalization 


From a sophisticated point of view, it 
is of course not difficult to show that 
what high religions like Christianity and 
Judaism mean, and what Freud referred 
to, are not the same things. Freud’s un- 
derstandings, it can be contended, are dis- 
tortions or literalizations that destroy the 
basic meanings. Belief that God created 
the universe is not coordinate with a 
view about the stages in its development 
derived, e.g., from sciences like geology 
or paleontology. The first is an “existen- 
tial” kind of statement, is to be grasped 
“mythologically” or “analogically” rather 
than literally. So with the belief in “pro- 
tection and final happiness. . . .” If taken 
literally in insurance policy terms, then 
this is nonsense, as Job found out. But 
if taken in a larger and more metaphori- 
cal sense, then it is not ridiculous at all. 
If the precepts for man’s conduct are 
literally unexaminable, then Freud’s 
charge would be correct. But it is pre- 
cisely the religious prophets who have 
most inveighed against any traditional 
and unexamined morality. So it can 
be argued, with little trouble, that Freud 
made religious beliefs and _ religious 
methods ridiculous when he literalized 
them. 

But a still more sophisticated view 
(like that held by nearly all the great re- 
ligious leaders of past and present) can 
not dispose of Freud’s critique so easily. 
A lot of religious people (as Freud 
noted) thought that Darwin’s theories of 
evolution and natural selection threat- 
ened their religion, just as others before 
them had thought Galileo’s theory 
(against the geocentric nature of the 
physical universe) threatened theirs. 
There is and always has been, in every 
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Freud negative to religion but his attention showed much concern 


religion, a powerful tendency to literal- 
ize a basic insight (or revelation). When 
this happens, the prophets have seen, 
it becomes an idolatry, setting up a false 
God and a false revelation instead of the 
true God and the true revelation. So 
Freud, even though he attacks these liter- 
alizations and distortions of genuine re- 
ligious insight, can by no means be con- 
sidered wholly wrong. In attacking what 
he attacks, every religious person with 
an ounce of prophetism in him will re- 
joice. We can never come near the true 
God unless the false gods are done away. 
The breaker of false images is a servant 
of the true God, whether he knows it or 
not. True, we can get along with him 
much better if he makes it clear that 
what he is breaking is idols. As with 
Freud, when he fails to do this, he may 
be misunderstood precisely by those in 
whose anti-idolatrous cause he is serving. 


Generous attention to religion 


In spite of his negative feelings about 
religion as he understood it, one of the 
astonishing things about Freud is how 
much attention he gave to it. Freud began 
as a medical practitioner; but with the 
discovery of the psychoanalytic method, 
it was at once clear to him that the im- 
plications went far beyond individual 
therapy of the neuroses. In a small way, 
he tried his hand at various areas of im- 
plication; he wrote a couple of biogra- 
phies of famous persons, did a little on 
art and mythology, made a nod to edu- 
cation, and dealt seriously though briefly 
with the origin and the destiny of human 
culture. But his dealing with all these 
together does not stack up in interest, 
or even in quantity, with the attention 
he gave religion. Nor was this, as some 
observers have wrongly implied, mostly 
a matter of his declining years when any 
great man is permitted a few foibles. He 
began with a serious article on the simi- 
larity between religious behavior and the 
behavior of “obsessive” patients in 1907. 
In Totem and Taboo (1912), dealing 
with the origins of society itself, he found 
himself saying, in effect, that social 
origins were religious origins. The later 
books, The Future of an Illusion (1925) 
and Moses and Monotheism (1938), deal 
entirely with religion. Civilization and 
Its Discontents (1930) deals with human 
culture mainly by way of religion. Ac- 
cused by some (who had learned from 
psychoanalysis that great interest in a 
subject means something even when one 
is consciously against it) of swinging to- 
ward religion, Freud took occasion to 
deny this in his New Introductory Lec- 
tures. His position never wavered; but he 
gave more published attention to religion 
than to anything else except the theory 
and practice of psychoanalysis as a 
therapy. 
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There seems no good reason to seek 
far-fetched explanations for this interest. 
He believed, quite simply, that religion 
was the sole possible competitor of sci- 
ence. It was, therefore, the one social 
force that, because of the hold it could 
take on people preventing the search for 
new truth, might hold back or arrest 
man’s growing understanding of the uni- 
verse and of himself. Art could go its 
own way though profiting from the find- 
ings of science. Education would be 
illumined by science. All the functions of 
culture would in some way accommodate 
themselves to these findings, except re- 
ligion. Thus to Freud religion was the 
devil—fascinating, powerful, irrational, 
the real enemy against whom only truth 
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might prevail. But it seemed best to give 
the devil his due in terms of serious at- 
tention. 


Freud as a ‘theologian’ 


This was Freud’s “critical theology,” 
his battle against the idolatries of religion. 
We turn now to what will be called his 
“constructive theology.” Freud would 
surely have been horrified by such terms. 
But we have already demonstrated that 
his battle against distortions and literaliz- 
ings of religious insight performed a 
useful theological function. What Freud 
stood for, as well as what he stood 
against, also performs useful functions 
from the theological point of view. 

We shall first present five propositions, 
in our terms rather than Freud’s, which 
can be supported by Freud’s writings and 
his point of view. These were for him 
basic assertions. 

1. Actual life can be understood only 


in terms of its dynamic or driving forces. 
These forces undercut clear awareness, 
and therefore have to do with needs, with 
values, with relationships. All this fol- 
lows from the discovery to which Freud 
gave the name of the “unconscious.” If 
all motivations were clearly conscious, 
we should not need to assert the dynamic 
or energetic character of psychic proc- 
esses. We could really decide for the 
mashed potatoes or the waist line. But 
the assertion is necessary because the 
deciders (regardless of which way they 
have decided) have denied the nature 
of the conflict, while psychoanalysis has 
revealed that nature. There is force (and 
therefore revelatory meaning) in even 
the simplest acts and decisions. Life has 
depth not always apparent. The resort to 
conscious clarity may only conceal the 
real issues, unless the relevant factors 
are brought to awareness. But if all this 
is so, then the values of life (that which 
will meet this or that want or need, of 
the person or some aspect of him) deter- 
mine life’s decisions, for good or for ill, 
whether he knows it (in his head) or 
not. Since so much of these values, wants, 
and assumed needs have come to one 
through human relationships, there is a 
sense in which the relationships (present 
or recapitulated from the past) govern 
value choices. Man’s psychic life is not 
flat and superficial; it is not rational in 
any easy or simple sense. Instead, it is 
deep, energetic, in conflict, full of self- 
deception about values, needs, and wants. 
It is partly irrational though not inca- 
pable of becoming genuinely rational as 
the elements of any conflict are brought 
together on the same plane and can there 
fight out genuine value decisions. 

2. The supreme value is truth. The 
great evil is deflection from truth. Truth 
must be approached directly as well as 
indirectly, and evil must be fought di- 
rectly as well as indirectly. Allegiance to 
truth is a move toward self-transcend- 
ence, a constant reminder against the pull 
of one’s subjectivities. Though he slay 
me (although the universe may not be 
concerned to satisfy what seem to be my 
wants), yet will I trust him (there is 
something here which must be respected 
and which it is my minimal job to try to 
discover). When one voices commitment 
to truth, he is talking directionally. Part 
of the truth is unknown, yet to be dis- 
covered. It is not dedication to some- 
thing wholly known, but to something 
partly known whose unknown reaches 
command as much as do those that are 
known. Anything that interferes with the 
allegiance to truth, and with the quest 
for further truth, is evil. Thus, he who 
is unconcerned for the truth is no worse 
than he who believes he has the truth 
when he has not. Indeed, the worshiper 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Psychoanalysis, existentialism and theolo’y—interdependence 


THE OLDER I BECOME, the more 
I feel obliged to make a semantic intro- 
duction—a very short one, but a very 
necessary one. I shall be using the two 
words, psychoanalysis and theology. By 
their very nature they pose semantic 
problems for us. We have to state what 
we mean by these two words before we 
talk about their relations. Psychoana- 
lysis can be a special term, and it is often 
usurped by the Freudian school, which 
declares that no other school has a right 
to use the term psychoanalysis. 

If I use the term, I will use it in the 
meaning into which it has been trans- 
formed and enlarged during the last half 
century. These developments surely are 
dependent on the basic Freudian discov- 
ery, namely, the role of the unconscious. 
However, I believe two other words 
which indicate something about the mat- 
ter itself can be used here. “Therapeutic 
psychology” is one of the terms often 
used. Another term is “depth psycholo- 
gy,” a word which makes sense in Ger- 
man and almost none in English, since 
it comes from the linking of two nouns, 
a usage that the spirit of the English 


One of six University Professors at 
Harvard University, Paul Tillich had been 
professor of Philosophical Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York since 1933. Author of numerous 
books, among them Biblical Religion and 
the Search for Ultimate Reality, New Be- 
ing, and Love, Power and Justice, Dr. Til- 
lich is one of the foremost theologians in 
the world. This article is a transcript of a 
free speech and is not taken from a pre- 
pared manuscript. 
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language rightly resists, but which some- 
times cannot be avoided. I want to use 
these two terms as identical with psycho- 
analysis. ; 


Concept of theology enlarged 


About the term “theology” I want to 
make only one short remark. What theol- 
ogy is cannot be the subject of this arti- 
cle, it must be presupposed. In our 
theological seminaries and _ divinity 
schools, the word “theology” often is 
used exclusively for systematic theology, 
and historical and practical theology are 
not considered theology at all. I wish to 
enlarge the concept of theology for this 
discussion of its relationship to depth 
psychology; I wish to include in it past 
religious movements and great religious 
figures, and also the New Testament 
writings. On the other hand I want to in- 
clude practical theology where the rela- 
tionship to psychoanalysis has become 
most conspicuous, namely, in the func- 
tion of the counselor who gives counsel 
in religious and in psychoanalytic terms 
at the same time. This ought to be 
enough of semantics for the time being. 

I want to fill a gap that has developed, 
namely, a treatment of existentialism in 
relation to psychoanalysis. I take existen- 
tialism in a much broader sense than it 
was taken a few years after the Second 
World War in this country. At that time 
existentialism was identified with the 
philosophy of Sartre. But existentialism 
is a much larger movement, and it has 
many predecessors. It appears in decisive 
forms early in the seventeenth and in the 
nineteenth centuries, and it is incorpo- 
rated in almost all great creations in all 
areas of life in the twentieth century. If 
you understand existentialism in this 
broader sense, it suggests very definitely 
a relationship between existentialism and 
psychoanalysis. A basic assertion I in- 
tend to make about the relationship of 
theology and psychoanalysis belongs 
fundamentally to the whole existentialist 
movement of the twentieth century, 
and that as a part of this movement 
it must be understood in its relationship 
to theology in the same way in which 
the relationship of existentialism gen- 


erally must be understood. Thus the en- 


largement of my subject is not really an 
addition, but is something that in any 
event involves the problems of the rela- 
tions between psychoanalysis and theolo- 


This factor to which I refer is very re- 
vealing for the whole situation. It reveals 
something about the philosophical impli- 


By PAUL TILLICH 


cations of depth psychology, and also 
about the interdependence between this 
movement and the existentialist move- 
ment of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. It is a fact that psychoanalysis 
and existentialism have been connected 
with each other from the very beginning; 
they. have mutually influenced each other 
in the most radical and profound ways. 
Everybody who has looked into the works 
of an existentialist writer from Dostoy- 
evsky on to the present, will immediately 
agree that there is much depth-psycho- 
logical material in the novels, the dram- 
as, and the poems, as well as in the visual 
arts—modern art is the existentialist 
form of visual art. All this is under- 
standable only if we see that there is a 
common root and intention in existen- 
tialism and psychoanalysis. 

If these common roots are found, 
then the question of the relationship of 
psychoanalysis and theology is brought 
into a larger and more fundamental 
framework. Then it is possible to reject 
the attempts of some theologians and 
some psychologists to divide these two 
realms carefully and give to each of them 
a special sphere; it is then possible to 
disregard those people who tell us to 
stay in this or that field: here a system 
of theological doctrines and there a con- 
geries of psychological insights. This is 
not so. The relationship is not one of 
existing alongside each other; it is a re- 
lationship of. mutual interpenetration. 


Common roots of existentialism 


Let me first give you something that 
may tax your patience, namely, a his- 
torical view of the common roots of ex- 
istentialism in general and of psychoanal- 
ysis in particular. One can say that the 
common root is the protest against the 
increasing power of the philosophy of 
consciousness in modern industrial so- 
ciety. This conflict between the philoso- 
phy of consciousness and the protest 
against it is of course much older than 
modern industrial society. It appeared al- 
ready in the thirteenth century in the 
famous conflict between the primacy of 
the intellect in Thomas Aquinas and the 
primacy of the irrational will in Duns 
Scotus. Both of these men were theolo- 
-gians, and I mention them mainly in or- 


~der to show how untenable theological 


positions are which want to exclude 
philosophical and psychological problems 
from theology. The struggle between 
these two basic attitudes towards not only 
the nature of man but also the nature of 
God and the world has continued ever 
since. In the Renaissance, we have philos- 
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History of philosophy given methodological scientific words by Freud 


ophers of consciousness, for instance, 
humanists of the type of Erasmus of 
Rotterdam or scientists of the type of 
Galileo, but against them stood others, 
as for instance Paracelsus in the realm 
of medical philosophy who _ fought 
against the anatomical mechanization of 
medicine and against the separation of 
body and mind, or Jacob Boehme, who 
influenced the subsequent period very 
much, particularly by his description in 
mythological terms of the unconscious 
elements in the ground of the divine life 
itself and therefore of all life. We find 
the same conflict in the Reformation: on 
the one hand the victory of conscious- 
ness in reformers like Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, and Calvin, all of them depend- 
ent on humanists of the Erasmus type, 
while the irrational will was emphasized 
by Luther, on whom Jacob Boehme was 
largely dependent. The history of indus- 
trial society, the end of which we are 
experiencing, represents the history of 
the victory of the philosophy of con- 
sciousness over the philosophy of the un- 
conscious, irrational will. The symbolic 
name for the complete victory of the 
philosophy of consciousness is René 
Descartes; and the victory became com- 
plete, even in religion, at the moment 
when Protestant theology became the ally 
of the Cartesian emphasis on man as 
pure consciousness on the one hand, and 
a mechanical process called body on the 
other hand. In Lutheranism it was es- 
pecially the cognitive side of man’s con- 
sciousness which overwhelmed the early 
Luther’s understanding of the irrational 
will. In Calvin it was the moral con- 
sciousness, the moral self-controlling 
center of consciousness that predomin- 
ated. We have in this country, which is 
mostly dependent on Calvinism and re- 
lated outlooks, the moralistic and oppres- 
sive types of Protestantism which are 


_ the result of the complete victory of the 


philosophy of consciousness in modern 
Protestantism. But in spite of this vic- 
tory, the protest was not silenced. 


Pascal vs. Descartes 

Pascal in the seventeenth century 
stood in conscious opposition to Des- 
cartes. His was the first existentialist anal- 
ysis of the human situation, and he de- 
scribed it in ways very similar to those of 
later existentialist and non-existentialist 
philosphers, that is, in terms of anxiety, 
of finitude, of doubt, of guilt, of mean- 
inglessness, of a world in which Newton- 


ian atoms and cosmic bodies move ac- 


cording to mechanical laws; and, as 
we know from many utterances, man, 
decentralized, deprived of the earth as 


_ center, felt completely lost in this mech- 


anized universe, in anxiety and mean- 
inglessness. There were others in the 
eighteenth century, for example, Hamann 
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‘THE DISCOVERY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS’: “What Freud did was to give to 
all of this protest a scientific methodological foundation.” Sitting (from left to right), 
Sigmund Freud, Sandor Ferenczi, Hanns Sachs; standing (from left to right), Otto 
Rank, Karl Abraham, Max Eitingon, Ernest Jones. 


who is very little known outside of Ger- 
many, a kind of prophetic spirit anticipat- 
ing many of the existentialist ideas. But 
most radical became the protest at the 
moment when the philosophy of consci- 
ousness reached its peak in the philoso- 
phy of Hegel. Against this victorious 
philosophy of consciousness Schelling 
arose, giving to Kierkegaard and many 
others the basic concepts of existential- 
ism; then Schopenhauer’s irrational will, 
Hartmann’s philosophy of the uncon- 
scious, Nietzsche’s analysis which antici- 
pated most of the results of later depth- 
psychological inquiries. The protest ap- 
peared also in Kierkegaard’s and Marx’s 
description of the human predicament, in 
finitude, estrangement, and loss of sub- 
jectivity. And in Dostoyevsky we find the 
description of the demonic subconscious 
in man; we find it also in French poetry 
of the type of Rimbaud and Baudelaire. 
This was the preparation of the ground 
for what was to follow in the twentieth 
century. 

All the things which in these men 
were ontological intuition or theological 
analysis now through Freud became 
methodological scientific words. Freud, 
in his discovery of the unconscious, redis- 
covered something that was known long 
since, and had been used for many dec- 
ades and even centuries to fight the vic- 
torious philosophy of consciousness. 
What Freud did was to give to all of this 
protest a scientific methodological foun- 
dation. In him we must see the old pro- 
test against the philosophy of conscious- 
ness. Especially in men like Heidegger 
and Sartre, and in the whole literature 
and art of the twentieth century, the exis- 


tentialist point of view became aware of 
itself. It now was expressed intentionally 
and directly, and not only as a suppressed 
element of protest. 

This short survey shows the insepara- 
bility of depth psychology from philoso- 
phy, and of both of them from theology. 
It is also clear that they cannot be sepa- 
rated if we now compare depth psycho- 
logy and existentialist philosophy in their 
differences and their identity. The basic 


point is that both existentialism and | 


depth psychology are interested in the 


description of man’s existential predica- | 


ment—in time and space, in finitude and 
estrangement—in contrast to man’s es- 
sential nature; for if you speak of man’s 
existential predicament as opposite to his 
essential nature, you must in some way 
presuppose an idea of his essential na- 
ture. But this is not the purpose to which 
all existentialist literature is directed. In- 
stead, the focus in both existentialism and 
depth psychology is man’s estranged ex- 
istence, the characteristics and symptoms 
of this estrangement, and the conditions 
of existence in time and space. The term 
“therapeutic psychology” shows clearly 
that here something that contradicts the 
norm, that must be healed, is expressed. 
It shows the relation between disease— 
mental, bodily, or psychosomatic dis- 
ease—and man’s existential predica- 
ment. 


Boundary between healthy and sick 
It is also clear that all existential utter- 
ances deal with the boundary line be- 
tween healthy and sick and ask one ques- 
tion—you can reduce it to this—how is 
it possible that a being has a structure 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THOUGHTS FOR — 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


GOOD FRIDAY 


On account of Him there have come to be many Christs in 
the world, even all who, like Him, loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity. 


Origen 

And when they had sung a hymn, they went out into the 
Mount of Olives. .. . And they came to a place named Geth- 
semane; and he saith to his disciples, “Sit ye here, while I shall 
pray.” And he taketh with him Peter and James and John, and 
began to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy; and saith unto 
them, “My soul is exceedingly sorrowful unto death: tarry ye 
here, and watch.” 

And he went forward a little, and fell on the ground, and 
prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from him. 
And he said, “Abba Father, all things are possible unto thee; 
take away this cup from me: nevertheless not what I will, but 
what thou wilt.” 

The Gospel according 
to Mark 


A Ballad of the Trees and the Master 


Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him; 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 
And He was well content. 
Out of the woods my Master came, 
Content with death and shame. 
When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 
When out of the woods He came. 
Sidney Lanier 
The Mystery of Golgotha 
Truth nailed upon the cross compels nobody, oppresses no 
one; it must be accepted and confessed freely; its appeal is ad- 
dressed to free spirits... . A divine Truth panoplied in power, 
triumphant over the world and conquering souls, would not be 
consonant with the freedom of man’s spirit, and so the mystery 
of Golgotha is the mystery of liberty. . . . Every time in his- 
tory man has tried to turn crucified Truth into coercive truth 
he has betrayed the fundamental principle of Christ. 
Nicholas Berdyaev 


Of Bearing One’s Cross 

If thou bear thy cross willingly, it will bear thee. 

If thou bear thy cross unwillingly, thou increasest thy load; 
nevertheless thou must bear it. 

If thou cast away one cross, without doubt thou shalt find 
another, and perhaps a heavier. 

It is not in the nature of man without effort to bear his cross 
or to love it, to fly from honours, to endure reproaches meekly, 
or adversities or losses. But when thou hast come to this, 
reckon that it is well with thee, because thou hast found para- 
dise on earth. 

Thomas a’ Kempis 
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Calvary 


Friendless and faint, with martyred steps and slow, 
Faint for the flesh, but for the spirit free, 

Stung by the mob that came to see the show, 

The Master toiled along to Calvary; 

We jibed him, as he went, with houndish glee, 

Till his dimmed eyes for us did overflow; 

We cursed his vengeless hands thrice wretchedly— 
And this was nineteen hundred years ago. 


But after nineteen hundred years the shame 
Still clings, and we have not made good the loss 
That outraged faith has entered in his name. 
Ah, when shall come love’s courage to be strong! 
Tell me, O Lord—tell me, O Lord, how long 
Are we to keep Christ writhing on the cross! 
Edwin Arlington Robinson 


Aphorisms 


Judas repented and died. Those who paid him are still with 
us. 

“Peter followed afar off’—and the Church follows Peter. 

Pilate washed his hands so thoroughly that even now his 
descendants imagine theirs are clean. 

Today Jesus would find all his judges decorated with little 
crosses! The cross proved such a success that the Devil himself 
had to copy it as his badge of honour. 

The blow given by the soldiers to Jesus will one day lay in 
the dust the armies of this earth. 

Paul Richard 


There Are Many More Good Fridays 


There are many more Good Fridays 
Than this, if we but knew 

The names, and could relate them, 
Of men whom rulers slew 

For their goodwill, and date them 
As runs the twelvemonth through. 


These nameless Christs’ Good Fridays, 
Whose virtues wrought their end, 
Bore days of bonds and burning, 

With no man to their friend, 

Of mockeries, and spurning; 

Yet they were all unpenned. 


When they had their Good Fridays 
Of bloody sweat and strain 
Oblivion hides. We quote not 
Their dying words of pain, 

Their sepulchres we note not, 
Unwitting where they have lain. 


No annual Good Fridays 

Gained they from cross and cord, 
From being sawn asunder, 
Disfigured and abhorred, 

Smitten and trampled under: 
Such dates no hands have scored. 


Let be, let lack Good Fridays 
These Christs of unwrit names; 
The world was not even worthy 
To taunt their hopes and aims, 
As little of earth, earthy, 
As his mankind proclaims. 
Thomas Hardy 
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UNITARIANS AT WORK: 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


Personal counseling in the church: religion 
helps people toward a richer, saner life 


Robert D. Morris joined the staff of the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh as Per- 
sonal Counselor in September, 1954. In addi- 
tion to his work at the church, Mr. Morris 
has been associated with Dr. Edward J. 
Carroll, one of the city’s senior analysts in 
the Centre for Child Therapy where he has 
worked with adolescent children and their 
parents. Not the least of the benefits derived 
from Mr. Morris’ work are the creative re- 
lationships established between the church 
and the Centre, and the city’s other psychi- 
atric institutions. 

To get this project started, the church last 
fall paid Mr. Morris $1,000 in four equal 
monthly instailments, $500 having been con- 
tributed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. % 

On referral by the Minister in cases of ex- 
treme need, the Counselor’s services are 
available to members and friends of the 
church without fee. Most persons referred to 
him arrange their own fee with him. The 
project thus became self-financing four 
months after its start. 

Mr. Morris’ work is carried on in con- 
sultation as necessary with a psychiatrist. 
Where a physician’s special competence is 
needed, the appropriate referral is made. 

Such safeguards are not enough; the 
church’s Personal Counselor must bring to 
this work a thorough grounding in the nec- 
essary professional skills. There must be no 
dabbling in the care of souls! Mr. Morris 
went to Pittsburgh one of the best-prepared 
men in the country for this work. He was 
graduated from Mt. Union College and Bos- 
ton University School of Theology; he has 
also studied and travelled abroad, and for six 
months in 1949 he was a member of the staff 
of the Peckham Experiment in London. His 
professional career has been in the field of 
pastoral counseling (at Pennsylvania Hospi- 
. tal and at Episcopal Hospital, both in Phila- 
delphia) and in education (on the faculty of 
the Divinity School, Philadelphia, and the 
graduate department of Temple University’s 
School of Theology). Because of the increas- 
ing pressure of his work, last year he resigned 
from eight years’ editorial responsibility with 
The Journal of Pastoral Care, the country’s 
leading publication in the field of psychiatry- 
and-religion (which he founded for the 
Council for Clinical Training). 

The pastoral office becomes increasingly 
eomplex. As the tensions of the 20th century 
life become more and more unbearable, sti- 
fling our capacity to love and be loved, the 
demands upon our pastors multiply. 

Calling on the sick and the troubled is of 
course a part, and a richly rewarding part, 
of the pastoral office. Marriages and funerals 
almost always involve the minister in coun- 
seling. 

But there are more and more troubled, as 
this cruel age burdens life, denies it, negates 
it, confuses it, cuts it down—and they are 
more and more deeply troubled. In our time 
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every man, if he is to keep fully alive and 
growing, must work hard with himself and 
his social situation. Sometimes we need help 
in this work, the help of a counselor. Coun- 
seling is nothing more nor less.than help with 
the work we are doing to keep ourselves alive 
and growing, assistance given to enable us 
to do this work as objectively and as effec- 
tively as possible. Those who seek counseling 
in the church are not necessarily more 
troubled. They are often more sensitive— 
and may have taken greater punishment in 
their growing experiences. But they maintain 
positions, care for their children, and often 
carry heavy social responsibilities. It is an 
obligation of the church to stand ready to 
help them when they ask for help. 

There is a certain incompatibility between 
the necessary skills of a preacher and the 
needs of the deeply troubled. A preacher 
must be reasonably aggressive. Direct speech 
is his forte. Sometimes the deeply troubled 
will be more hurt than helped by a good 
preacher’s fumbling efforts to serve as 
counselor. His ears aren’t acute enough, and 
his tongue is too quick. The abundance of 
the need for counseling, moreover, quite ex- 
ceeds the time a busy parish minister can 
afford to give to it if he is to fulfill his other 
duties. 

Is it not an integral part of the function of 
the local church that we should have in our 
midst someone especially qualified to help 
with “the work of character,” the work of 
keeping ourselves fully alive and growing— 
someone who not only will see members of 
the parish individually but also make a con- 
tribution to social groups and to the rest of 
the church’s staff? 

In his first annual report to the church, 
Mr. Morris states “A cardinal principle is 


the protection of the confidence of those with 
whom one is working; it is not possible, 
therefore, even in an anonymous way, to 
give specific accounts. It is possible, however, 
to indicate the range of human concern, viz., 
unhappiness in work; fear of people; fear of 
responsibility; fear of a critical father; re- 
sentment of father’s harsh treatment; frustra- 
tion, anger, and feelings of inadequacy; 
miserable adolescence; yearning for a full re- 
lease of life; feeling trapped; fighting against 
possessiveness of mother and the hurt of 
love; feeling that life is ‘empty, shallow, 
polluted’; no respect for mate and in love 
with another; living by duty and ‘oughtness’ 
rather than by desire and love; torment and 
unworthiness carried since childhood; tension 
and bad temper passed on from father to 
child; separation from mate and yearning for 
a real home; no love for mate but angry and 
jealous that mate loves another; sick of criti- 
cism and resentment of mate; fatigue and 
sadness for self and child; guilt and self- 
consciousness over feelings that cannot be 
controlled; distrust of self and others; self- 
condemnation and contempt; lack of faith in 
self or in life; little enjoyment of life; in- 
ability to give self wholeheartedly; anxiety 
about children; hatred toward family; grief 
over loss of love; torn between parents and 
mate; yearning for warm, friendly compan- 
ionship; brokenhearted over failure in home, 
sad and resigned; anger toward other adults 
inflicted on children; self-righteousness cover- 
ing weakness and turmoil. . . .” 

The point of view expressed in the work 
is that wholeness has to do with a satisfac- 
tory biological-personal-family-social experi- 
ence, and sickness with the breaking up of 
the wholeness. 

“Not everyone needs or can use counsel- 
ing,” Mr. Morris says. “But it is staggering 
how many adults suffer from great social 
hurt and social destruction of life and truth 
in gossip, in lies, in slanders, in life-hurting 
treatment of the young, in hatreds and lusts. 
in power-grabbing and greed, in dullness and 
pettiness, in tiredness and boredom. And 
every man, if he is to stay alive, must work 
very hard with himself in his social situation. 
Counseling is nothing more nor less than 
some help in doing this work.” 

REV. IRVING MURRAY 


— 


Counseling in the community: combined efforts 
create a unique and rewarding service 


The Human Relations Service of Welles- 
ley, Mass., is being recognized both in this 
country and overseas as one of the most im- 
portant developments of our day, and 
promises a long future of service to a grow- 
ing community. 

The present Human Relations Service 
started years ago in the Community Council 
when that group considered the problems of 
youngsters in the schools. There were a few 
who were having learning difficulties, or 
were behavior problems, and their parents 
either wouldn’t or couldn’t afford the help 
of a psychologist. A Mental Health Com- 
mittee was formed, the Council persuaded 
the Red Feather to allocate $1000 per year 
and the Friendly Aid did the work through 
a psychologist. A great deal of good came 
out of this modest beginning but certain 
members of the committee felt that in a 
town like Wellesley an even more compre- 


hensive job could be done. Dr. Curtis 
Hilliard and Ernest Cavanaugh had dreamed 
of a community-wide service and had been 
working to make others see its possibilities. 

We found that this second hand treatment 
was no good. But what could we do? The 
Boston agencies were crowded, with no time 
for new patients for months and months. Yet 
we had some desperate problems. One night 
Erich Lindemann, a psychiatrist at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, said that our so- 
lution lay in a local service. The need and 
the opportunity were there but no where- 
withal. 

There were no existing community psychi- 
atric services we could copy. We couldn't 
ask the overburdened Red Feather to pro- 
vide one for us. Then what funds would help 
us, were interested in mental health, in 
studying new approaches to emotional 

(Continued on page 20) 
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hygiene, in helping teachers do a better job 
with boys and girls, in counseling employees 
and employers? The Grant Foundation in 
New York City, set up by Mr. W. T. Grant, 
were, we knew, interested in supporting such 
work and we approached them. 

The Grant Foundation, after a careful 
study of the town, felt that we were, perhaps 
not a typical American town, but a town 
with intelligence enough to appreciate such 
a project and work with it. Being absolutely 
the pioneering group we stumbled about like 
tenderfeet in the wilderness. We didn’t 
quite know now to organize because we 
didn’t see our job clearly; it is still unfolding 
before us. Taking full responsibility for the 
service was a committee of citizens. Dr. 
Lindemann was asked to be Director but we 
wanted management and guidance. Instead 
of incorporating and handling our own 
funds we initially asked Harvard University 
to do the managing and bookkeeping at cost. 
Since 1953, the Human Relations Service 
has been incorporated as an ifdependent 
community agency. A Steering Committee 
was formed to get us top men to guide our 
projects and select the best possible staff. 
Now, after seven years, the Joint Executive 
Committee is the central body, coordinating 
the Corporation, Directors, Consultant Staff, 
Superintendent of Schools, Council, and 
School Committee. Our staff is the best, but 
not the highest paid. Men and women who 
could make a lot more cash in private prac- 
tice are throwing their training, their experi- 
ence, and their unusual gifts into our work. 

How do we work? Suffice it to say that 
while no man or group can succeed in help- 
ing everyone, we have performed remarkable 
things. We have helped alcoholics, married 
couples ready to break up, boys and girls 
involved in tragic and trivial messes, people 
almost sick enough to become criminal, 
those discouraged enough to take their own 
lives, really a long and significant list. But 
helping the disturbed is what all psychiatrists 
are doing. We go far beyond clinical work 
because of Dr. Lindemann’s philosophy. 

You see, generally a psychiatrist works in 
a court, a prison, a hospital, or an office and 
he sees a steady stream of sick folk. He 
can’t help but begin to feel we all need help. 
But Dr. Lindemann felt that there was much 
health in us. No one had ever gone out to 
people, in their shops, their homes, their 
churches, to see them overcoming problems, 
helping one another and doing a grand job 
of successful living. Dr. Lindemann felt that 
no psychiatrist could ever get to understand 
a town and its resources of mental hygiene. 
There had to be a team of trained workers 
in the whole field of sociology. Therefore, 
we have called in anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, psychiatric social workers, clinical psy- 
chologists, educators, doctors, plus secre- 
taries. We don’t have all these people all the 
time, but we had many of them when we 
had an annual budget of over $100,000. 
They aren’t serving one sick person at a 
time. They deal with families and groups to 
uncover sources of problems and discover 
social forces which help folk. 

For example, we all recognize that young 
parents with young children are concerned 
with discipline problems, temper tantrums, 
aggressions, and just working out the know- 
how of parenthood. Several groups of parents 
connected with certain nursery schools accept- 
ed an invitation to permit themselves to be 
studied. In fact, they were proud of the fact 
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that we felt they were a pretty healthy, sane 
group doing a job that ought to be an ex- 
ample to less fortunate parents. 

The Town Committee has set up other sub- 
committees to consider other matters. We 
have a clergy committee. For centuries the 
church has been concerned with the spiritual 
and emotional health of its people. There 
sometimes is the view that psychiatrists con- 
sider religion outmoded and even dangerous. 
Our staff believes that such a view is quite 
mistaken. They can’t help but know how 
central religion is in our health. They want 
to learn from the churches and work with 
the clergy. So regularly we get together for 
a long morning’s work. 

If Wellesley were an isolated community, 
it would be more feasible to do a “before 
and after” study, in order to document a re- 
duction in psychiatric casualties over a pe- 
riod of five or ten years of operation of the 
Human Relations Service. But Wellesley is 
a town through which the currents of Ameri- 
can middle class life flow swiftly; every year 
brings scores of new business executives to 


settle in the community, while transfers take 
equal numbers away. It may still be possible 
to develop quantitative measures to test the 
effectiveness of the Service. The single most 
hopeful fact that has emerged to date, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly the willingness of 
Wellesley people, including some ‘of the 
business leaders, to identify themselves with 
the quest for new light on mental illness. 
Cooperation with the Human Relations 
Service has meant not only a generous ex- 
penditure of time and money but for many 
has involved participation in research proj- 
ects and sharing of information about one’s 
own emotional problems. It seems that this 
deep concern on the part of typical leaders 
and citizens of a typical American com- 
munity must eventually spell success for the 
Wellesley Project and similar ventures in 
this field. REV. WILLIAM B. RICE 


Mr. Murray is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Rice 
of the First Unitarian Church of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 


Toward the healthy mind: Unitarians’ ‘creed’? 


The interest among Unitarians in the treat- 
ment and prevention of mental problems is 
indicated in items clipped from church news- 
letters during the month of January: 
Syracuse, New York, May Memorial 
Church: 

“T am happy to announce a psychiatric 

Counseling Service as the first step in a 
larger program of services offered by the 
church for the benefit of our growing fam- 
ily of over 800 adults and children. . . . Dr. 
Warren A. Mann, head of the Psychiatric 
Services of the Veterans’ Hospital and 
member of the faculty of the College of 
Medicine, as well as a new member of our 
congregation, will be our consulting psy- 
chiatrist. Appointments with Dr. Mann may 
be obtained upon direct referral. 
[The newsletter quoted Dr. Mann: 7] “ ‘As a 
beginning I think we might rather arbi- 
trarily distinguish between what we may 
call “counseling” and what we may call 
“therapy”; anything which might conceiv- 
ably be undertaken in one, two or three 
counseling interviews could be considered 
within the purview of the church counseling 
service and be furnished with no fee -at- 
tached. 

‘Alternately, any situation which would 
require more than three interviews would be 
considered therapy . . . [and be recom- 
mended for] private psychological or psy- 
chiatric care. 

‘This is a new experience for both of us 
which will undoubtedly require a critical 
review periodically. . . . We shall have to 
let experience guide any revisions of the 
service; ” 

Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian Church: 

“Unitarians throughout the country are 
taking an interest in the problem of mental 
illness and are finding ways to be of serv- 
ice. Our Church has organized a small 
group to help in any way we can the Phila- 
delphia organization known as Fountain 
House, Inc. This is an agency which sup- 
ports a social and recreational center for 
former psychiatric patients and assists them 
in the difficult period of readjustment after 
leaving a mental hospital.” 


Toronto, Ont., First Unitarian Society: 

“January 22nd will be the occasion of 
our third visit to the Toronto Psychiatric 
Hospital. . . . This group would appreciate 
volunteers from the Congregation who are 
experienced in entertaining. . . . They were 
sincerely appreciated by volunteers and pa- 
tients alike.” 
Montgomery 
Church: 

““A new discussion group has been formed 
with its subject, ‘Mental Health in Subur- 
ban Life,’ to meet every second and fourth 
Wednesdays. . There will be a trained 
discussion leader as well as experts in dif- 
ferent fields as guest speakers.” 


County, Md., Unitarian 


Religious drama and psychiatry — 


Four members of the Burlington Unitar- 
ian Fellowship took the stands of primitive, 
orthodox, and liberal religion, and philoso- 
phy in an argument before a psychiatrist, 
who served as moderator and later analyzed 
their roles. 

The moderator, who is a member of the 
fellowship, is director of the Des Moines 
County (Iowa) Mental Health Clinic. The 
actors’ positions were described in the Bur- 
lington newspaper as “Primitive religion, 
with its belief in magic, taboo, ritual and 
propitiation”; orthodox religion, “a some- 
what more sophisticated form of Primitive 
Religion with great emphasis on authority”; 
philosophy, “the questing spirit that seeks 
truth wherever it seems to lie”; and liberal 
religion, “with its fundamental principle 
that every man must build his own house 
and follow his own path.” 

According to the report carried in the 
paper, the discussion brought forth various 
definitions of religion, thoughts on theology, 
ethics, and the problem of evil in the world 
and in the individual. 

“On two counts, everybody seemed to be 
in agreement,” the paper summarized. “1) 
The truly religious person will hesitate to 
make a dogmatic statement about anything; 
2) Here, in the United States, with its com- 
parative freedom from hidebound tradition, 
a new, more intelligent and more compas- 
sionate system of ethics may be evolved.” 
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Congregationalists leave city church council; 


choose freedom of belief over doctrinal conformity 


A Congregational church in Bay City, 
Mich., has challenged the right of city coun- 
cils of churches to demand of members ac- 
ceptance of a specified creed, and has ques- 
tioned the participation of Congregational- 
ists in the National Council of Churches. In 
these positions it has joined the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches of the United 
States. 

In doing this the First Congregational 
Church of Bay City has voted to withdraw 
its membership from the Bay City Council 
of Churches on the grounds that Congrega- 
tional churches “have traditionally repudi- 
ated the right of ecclesiastical authority to 
dictate their beliefs” and have reserved for 
their members “the right of private judge- 
ment in’ matters of religious belief.” The 
creed demanded would have excluded Uni- 
tarians and Universalists also, the church 
said. 

Minister of the church, Rev. Thomas 
Vernon, has led 400 members of his con- 
gregation through a battle that began in 
May 1954 with a City Council of Churches 
decision to adopt the following Preamble: 
“In the Providence of God the time has 
come when it seems fitting more fully to 
manifest oneness in Jesus Christ as Divine 
Lord and Savior, by the creation of an in- 
clusive cooperative agency of the Christian 
Churches of Bay County, Michigan.” 

The First Congregational church, mem- 
ber of the organization, did not object to 
the Preamble until an amendment was pro- 
posed which would make membership on 
the Council dependent upon acceptance of 
the Preamble. In October 1955 the amend- 
ment was passed by the Council against the 
vote of the Congregational representative. 

Mr. Vernon explained the implications of 
the amendment to his congregation in a 
sermon in October, which was distributed 
as a pamphlet. 

In it he stated that the amendment was 
an example of “. . . the ecclesiastical, au- 
thoritarian type of mentality that insists 
upon conformity and uniformity.” Member- 
ship in the council would henceforth mean 
holding of certain limited beliefs, he told 
his congregation. 

These beliefs, especially as expressed in 
the phrase “to manifest oneness in Jesus 
Christ as Divine Lord and Savior,” would 
exclude members of the Congregational 
church who do not hold the trinitarian 
concept of God. 

“There are some Christians, however, 
who have a unitarian concept of God; that 
is, they believe that God is one. .. . Jesus 
was more divine than any other human 
being, but the difference is one of degree 
rather than of kind. The unitarian viewpoint 
stresses the humanity of Jesus and the 
divinity of humanity.” 

e congregation of his church, Mr. Ver- 
non said, contained both trinitarians and 
unitarians. The latter, who could not accept 
the Council Preamble, could belong to the 
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church, but not to the Council. The point, 
however, is not the conflict between inter- 
pretations of God, he argued. “The issue is 
religious liberty. The issue is not whether 
you are trinitarian or unitarian: that is 
only incidental and beside the point. The 
point is, Are you free to believe either way, 
according to your own conscience.” 

In urging the church members to oppose 
the Council amendment, Mr. Vernon cited 
the “distinguished” company they would 
have, among them Unitarians Michael Ser- 
vetus, Thomas Jefferson, John Milton, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, William Ellery Channing, 
and Theodore Parker. 

A question at the end of the pamphlet 
brought in the issue of Congregational mem- 
bership in the National Council of Churches 
which has a similar creedal basis. Mr. Ver- 
non answered that the decision to accept the 
creed had been made at the national rather 
than the individual church level. He cited 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations 
which had refused the creed and were there- 
by excluded and suggested that in allowing 
Congregational membership the National 
Council was exposing itself to the danger 
of “unorthodox beliefs.” 

In January, members of the congregation 
voted 48 to 26 to submit their resolution of 
withdrawal from the Bay City Council of 
Churches. A newspaper account of the an- 
nual meeting at which this action was taken 
pointed out several of the paradoxes in 
which the church was now involved. They 
include the facts that while sections of reso- 
lution were taken from the church consti- 
tution and the Kansas City Statement of 
Faith of the denomination, other sections 
of both of these authorities imply the neces- 
sity of holding to trinitarian beliefs. Also, 
the Congregational denomination on the 
state, association, and national levels, stands 
for those beliefs the Bay City Council re- 
quires for membership, and which the Bay 
City Congregationalists have refused to im- 
pose on their members. 


Controversy for Christmas? 


Two days before December 25, a Radio 
Committee of the Ministers Association of 
Quincy, Lll., decided that it could not pre- 
sent the local Unitarian minister to deliver 
its Christmas-Day sermon, and cancelled 
Rev. Thomas Maloney’s scheduled appear- 
ance. A Presbyterian minister replaced him. 

The newsletter of the Unitarian Church 
of Quincy, of which Mr. Maloney is min- 
ister, carried the announcement that “The 
radio station decided that the talk was 
‘controversial’ and could not be broadcast. 
The broadcast was recorded on tape. . 
Friday night a representative of the min- 
ister’s group called to say that our minister’s 
talk could not be used and that someone 
else would be taking his place. It should be 
added that only about a week before re- 


cording time was Mr. Maloney asked to 
make the Christmas broadcast.” 

Mr. Maloney reports that the incident 
has at least clarified the matter of sponsor- 
ship of the weekly program, “Church of the 
Air,” upon which he had been scheduled 
to speak. The local Council of Churches, 
not the Ministers Association, has veto 
power over all speakers, and those ministers 
not members of the council will speak only 
as its guests. Radio station WTAD had 
asked that Mr. Maloney’s sermon be can- 
celled; the Radio Committee of the program 
and of the Council assented. 

The board of trustees of the church is 
investigating the case to see what action 
it will take. 


Excluded nationally, local 
groups led by Unitarians 


Community leadership of Unitarians, both 
lay and ministerial, has been recognized on 
local interdenominational church levels al- 
though members of liberal religious denomi- 
nations cannot belong to the National 
Council of Churches. 


In Boston, Mass., 
Rev. Clayton 
Brooks Hale, min- 
ister of the Second 
Church of Boston 
(Unitarian) has 
been elected presi- 
dent of the Bos- 
ton Council of 
Churches, com- 
posed of more than 

Mr. Hale 170 Protestant 
churches in the area. In a statement in his 
church newsletter Mr. Hale said: “Person- 
ally I believe Bos- 
ton needs a strong 
representative Pro- 
testant voice ready 
to speak out and 
assume the neces- 
sary leadership for 
effective political, 
social and_ reli- 
gious action. To 
this end I shall 
dedicate my serv- 
ices . . . yet to continue this task effectively 
I shall need your understanding of the time 
required, your willingness to assume more 
administrative responsibility. .. .” 

In Plymouth, Mass., Rev. Charles For- 
man was elected president of the Council 
of Churches for the coming year. 

Mrs. Carl V. Slader, member of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church in Providence, 
R.1., has been elected one of ten members- 
at-large of the Rhode Island State Council 
of Churches. Members-at-large represent 
churches which do not have membership as 
a denomination. 

The American Unitarian Association and 
the Universalist Church of America do not 
hold membership in the National Council of 
Churches because the latter requires adher- 
ance to a creedal belief in “Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour.” 


Mr. Forman 
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In the building: Tulsa finds self with land, 
without church; other churches plan 


The First Unitarian .Church of Tulsa, 
Okla., leisurely discussing alternatives of 
building an extension to its present building 
or starting anew on another site, suddenly 
found itself confronted with an offer for its 
present building and land and at an emer- 
gency congregational meeting (the largest in 
the churcn’s history) voted to accept the 
selling offer. 

Realizing that they would be without 
church or land on June 15, according to the 
terms of the sale, the building committee 
moved quickly to conduct a survey of the 
congregation’s preference in style of archi- 
tecture, and to secure a site. In January, 
members voted to purchase property at the 
corner of Northwest and Peoria streets in 
the city, and to have architect John Duncan 
Forsyth design a building in New England 
style (results of the architectural prefer- 
ence ballot were: New England, 61%; con- 
temporary, 24%; “something special” 6%; 
no personal preference, 9%). Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, the two Unitarian Churches 
in the state, both have chosen to build in 
New England colonial style. 

The sale of the former building of the 
Tulsa church is one part of a three-way 
swap which includes an oil company and a 
funeral home. The funeral home will move 
into the First Unitarian Church building; 
the oil company will take the building aban- 
doned by the funeral home. 

The Montgomery County (Md.) Unitar- 
ian church, which has grown in “quantum 
jumps” since its organization in 1953 to a 
present membership of more than 450, will 
have its first church building sometime 
within the next two years. The congrega- 
tion of the church has just voted unani- 
mously to proceed with plans for a church 
and church school unit costing an estimated 
$337,000—the larger of two alternatives 
presented by the board of trustees. 

The church has chosen an architect, Ar- 
thur Keyes, who has presented first plans 
for a unit including 21 class meeting places 
in 11 large rooms, an all-purpose assembly 
hall seating 200, with room for 100 in a 
balcony, a lounge, kitchenette, “romping 
room,” and children’s chapel to be built 
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after the first unit. The property of the 
church is on a hill and necessitates a split- 
level design. When preliminary drawings 
are available they will be printed by the 
Register. 

Unitarians of Des Moines expect to watch 
work beginning on their new church build- 
ing late in the spring of this year. Pictured 
on this page, the design includes 9 church 
school rooms, in a wing separate from the 
main church meeting room. There will be 
seating for 200 in the church. Both the 
north and east sides will be predominantly 
of glass. A slight slope in the church area 
will make for a maximum of visibility for 
the congregation. 

The land for the new Des Moines Uni- 
tarian church was given to the congregation 
by a member, Amos B. Emery, as a me- 
morial to his father. It consists of 434 acres 
at a slight distance from the town area. Mr. 
Emery has served as architect for the new 
building. 

In Flushing, N. Y., the First Unitarian 
Church has purchased the building next to 
the church to use as a parish house, church 
school, and community meeting place. A 
church-directed fund-raising campaign in 
the summer of 1955 raised $10,000 for the 
purchase—at a cost of only $50. The chair- 
man of the building committee said that 
although the campaign was not large, “we 
certainly believe it has been the cheapest 
one conducted by any church.” By purchase 
of the house, the church will be able to ex- 
pand without having to leave its present 
site. 

In St. Louis, Mo., the congregation of 
Eliot Chapel voted overwhelmingly to pur- 
chase five acres of land as a site for its fu- 
ture church. The Chapel is a suburban out- 
growth of the First Unitarian Church of 
St. Louis; the new land is on the northwest 
corner of Ballas and Dougherty Ferry 
Roads. 

In Long Beach, Calif., the congregation 
of the Unitarian Church has bought two 
acres of land for its church-to-be, now being 
designed by Ross De Young, a member of 
the church and-graduate of Yale School of 
Architecture. The buildings will be of con- 


Des Moines, Iowa, drawing 


temporary design and of natural materials. 

Fund drives are being conducted by the 
following churches: The Unitarian Church 
of Minneapolis (for $100,000); the Unity 
Church (Unitarian) of St. Paul, Minn. (to 
be held in the spring); and the Second Par- 
ish in Hingham, Mass. (for $15,000). 


‘Unitarian Advance’ 


It would be a bit mean to identify the 
church but it is obviously near Boston. | 
One elderly parishioner to another 

after church service: “Isn’t it nice to see 
so many young people here that I don’t 
even know.” 
} Submitted by a reader 


LRY, CLC join to found 
junior high school program 


The first venture of either denomination 
in working with twelve- and thirteen-year- 
olds was begun recently by the Unitarians 
and Universalists through their joint organi- 
zations, the division of education of the 
Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian) and the Liberal Religious Youth. 

Miss Alice M. Harrison, who has been 
working with the LRY as an assistant di- 
rector in charge of the high school program, 
is spending two days of each week at the 
CLC headquarters at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. Her projected work may include field 
trips, program planning, and providing of 
information. The new office has been set up 
on a provisional basis, to be reviewed after 
six months of operation. 

In an introductory pamphlet, Miss Harri- 
son explains the purpose of the program, 
which is to supplement church school work. 
Group social activities in most liberal 
churches have begun at the high school age, 
when membership in the LRY is open. In 
establishing the new program, the LRY and 
CLC hope to provide community activities 
and work for 7th and 8th graders, and to 
prepare young people for membership in 
the LRY. 


Fellowships: minister’s tour 
and two purchases 


The minister of one of the nation’s larg- 
est Unitarian churches, the All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, D.C., one of 
the denomination’s centers of greatest 
growth, spent two weeks in January speak- 
ing to many of the smallest Unitarian 
groups—the fellowships in North and South 
Carolina and Florida. 

More than 12 fellowships received visits 
from Dr. A. Powell Davies on his “whirl- 
wind” trip south. Newsletters of the fellow- 
ships reported large attendances for his 
sermons. 

Among news of property acquisitions by 
fellowships is that of South Peel (suburb of 
Toronto, Ont.), which has purchased three 
acres of land for $30,000, and the Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Unitarian fellowship which has 
purchased its first parsonage for its first 
minister, Rev. John Brigham. The South 
Peel Fellowship hopes to build a church on 
the land in the future. A building campaign 
will be begun soon. 
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Unitarianism and history, theology, science, 


to be subjects of 1956 May Meetings 


A 350th anniversary celebration in North- 
eastern America’s oldest town, speeches by 
leaders from the fields of astronomy, civil 
patie! er. and religion, and de- 
bate on  impor- 
tant resolutions 
and business will 
be part of the an- 
nual meetings of 
the American Uni- 
tarian Association 
this year. Known 
as the “May Meet- 
ings” because for 
131 years they 
: have been held in 
that month in Boston, Mass., they will take 
place between May 17-22 in 1956. 

According to plans, which have just been 
announced, the Ware Lecture will be given 
by Dr. Howard 
Thurman, dean of 
the chapel and 
professor of spirit- 
ual disciplines at 
Boston University. 
Before going to 
Boston, Dr. Thur- 
man _ had_ estab- 
lished and served 
the Church of the 
oe Fellowship of All 
Peoples in San Francisco, and had served 
as dean of the chapel at Howard Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Robert Hutchins, currently subject of 
public interest because of his presidency of 
the Fund for the Republic, Ford Founda- 
tion-created organization which is studying 
civil rights in this country, will speak before 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
His subject will be “Constitutional Rights 
and Individual Liberties.” Dr. Hutchins 
was chancellor of the University of Chicago 
before assuming his current position. 

: Unitarian min- 
isters who will 
have leading roles 
in the 131st May 
Meetings include 
Dr. Berkeley — B. 
Blake, minister of 
the Unitarian 
Church of Santa 
Barbara, Calif., 
who will give the 
Bee Anniversary _ Ser- 
mon; Baal Jacob Trapp, minister of the 
Community Church of Summit, N.J., who 
will address the Unitarian Christian Fellow- 
ship; and Rey. Ralph N. Helverson, minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church of Ithaca, 
N.Y., scheduled to speak to the Berry St. 
Conference. 


The six days 
during which all 
Unitarians are in- 
vited as guests and 
and more than 500 
participate as dele- 
gates, combine the 
annual business 
meetings of each 
of the affiliated or- 
ganizations in the 
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denomination, the annual service of welcome 
to new ministers brought into the fellowship, 
the annual Ware lecture given since 1922 by 
a prominent American, and the denomina- 
tional business. 

Unitarians attending May Meetings will 
have an opportunity to participate in a Pil- 
grim celebration in Plymouth, Mass. The 
350th anniversary of the signing of the first 
compact between the band of dissenting 
Englishmen who were to found in 1620 the 
Plymouth Bay colony will be celebrated at 
the First Parish (Unitarian) of Plymouth. 
Speaking at the exercises will be Dr. Doug- 
las Horton, recently named dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, former national 
officer of the Congregational churches, and 
professor at Union Theological Seminary. 

The head of the department of astronomy 
of Harvard University and world recognized 
authority on the physical universe, Dr. Har- 
low Shapley, will address the Cosmo- 
Theists. Dr. Gardner Murphy, director of 
research of the Menninger Foundation in 
Topeka, Kansas, will discuss with the Col- 
loquium the Nature of Man “The Enigma 
of Human Nature.” 

This year the latter consists of the reso- 
lutions submitted for action by Unitarian 
churches and fellowships, a final report by 
the Committee on Resolutions implementing 
the vote taken by the Association last May 
in the light of comments from churches and 
fellowships on the first draft of the report, 
and some proposed changes in the by-laws 
of the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian). The delegates will also 
vote on the report of the Joint Interim- 
Commission which was approved at the 
Detroit biennial conference of the CLC, but 
must be formally approved at the annual 
meeting. Specifically this report proposes 
the creation of a new Joint Commission to 
study the possibilities of merger. 

- A new emphasis in the 1956 May Meet- 
ings will be Unitarian work with college 
age young people. Interest in this subject 
has been indicated by the running debate 
in the “Open Forum” of the Christian 
Register throughout the year, the General 
Alliance drive to raise funds for college 
work, and the number of subscriptions for 
college libraries contributed by Register 
subscribers at Christmas. In addition to the 
addresses by Drs. Horton and Thurman, 
both specialists in religious work with 
youth, the Liberal Religious Youth is invit- 
ing all interested ministers to a breakfast 
meeting to discuss Unitarian-Universalist 
programs in colleges. 

Other traditions of May Meetings which 
will be followed again in 1956 are: the Serv- 
ice of the Living Tradition of the Unitarian 
Ministry; the Fellowship Party for all visi- 
tors and delegates; the religious education 
“day” on Saturday; the Sunday morning 
Fellowship Pulpit exchange in Unitarian 
churches in the Boston area; the Junior 
Choir Festival; and the Anniversary ban- 
quet. 


Photographs represent from top of page to 
bottom: Dr. Thurman, Dr. Horton, Dr. 
Hutchins, Dr. Blake. 


Former judge nominated 
for A.U.A. moderator 


The Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has announced 
the name of H. Clay Burkholder, Esq. as its 
candidate for the position of moderator of 
the A.U.A., highest lay office in the denomi- 
nation. 

Mr. Burkholder, a resident of Lancaster, 
Pa., and a member of the Lancaster Church 
of Our Father has been active in national 
denominational affairs since the late 1930's. 
He has served as regional vice-president of 
the A.U.A., (1942-46) and as a director on 
its business committee. He has been director 
and president of the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal and president of the Pa. Joseph Priestley 
Conference. In his own church, Mr. Burk- 
holder has been a frequent member of the 
board of trustees and former president of 
the board. 

Mr. Burkholder was born in Lancaster 
and educated at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege there. His preparation for the bar ex- 
amination was taken privately and at the 
University of Colorado. 


Mr. Burkholder 


Following several years as solicitor of the 
School District of Lancaster, Mr. Burkholder 
spent terms as school director, as judge of 
the Orphans Court of Lancaster County, and 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas of the 
county. 

He was defeated on the Democratic 
ticket for election as county judge in No- 
vember 1956, and is now engaged in private 
general practice. He has been the Demo- 
cratic party’s nominee for mayor and also 
for the United States Congress. 

Mr. Burkholder has been president of the 
Lancaster YMCA every year since 1950, 
and is on the state business committee of 
the organization. He has been president of 
the county bar association and of the local 
alumni association of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College. 


The Register is going to college 


The Christmas request of the Christian 
Register that gift subscriptions be given 
to college and university libraries in the 
United States brought in almost 90 re- 
plies. These new subscriptions will take 
part in the denominational drive to in- 
crease knowledge of Unitarianism among 
college students. 
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Democracy and the A. U. A. nominations 


Among no other people, I am sure, are 
the ideals of democracy more cherished than 
among Unitarians. It is small wonder, then, 
that from time to time some Unitarians 
question the manner in which their church 
and denominational affairs are conducted. 
This is to be expected, and encouraged in 
such an atmosphere. 

This is by way of introduction to a matter 
that gave concern to the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in session in Boston on November 30, 
1955. Insofar as the Committee was aware, 
only a few of our Unitarian members of the 
Association felt that instead of presenting the 
customary slate of nominees for each office 
to the May meeting, there should be two 
names submitted for each office—especially 
in the case of nominees for the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

As a denomination we are concerned with 
the opinions of a minority, no matter how 
small the minority may be. To the Nominat- 
ing Committee every opinion is important. 

As you may see, from the slate submitted, 
the Nominating Committee did not submit 
two names for any office. As before, we sub- 
mitted the customary slate for the considera- 
tion of the denomination. This action of the 
committee did not arise from a failure care- 
fully to consider any and all suggestions that 
came before it. Rather it came from a deep 
concern for the welfare of the denomina- 
tional organization. 

We believe you will share this concern 
with us, and, that if any changes are indi- 
cated, such changes will come only after a 
full and thoughtful consideration of the vital 
problems that could arise. 

The Nominating Committee is charged 
with the duty and responsibility of sub- 
mitting to the May Meeting the names of 
nominees for Vice-Presidents and Directors 
of the Association. It is charged with the 
duty and responsibility of submitting to the 
biennial meeting of the Association the 
names of nominees for Moderator and mem- 
bers of committees of the Association. 

Other than the provisions of the by-laws 
of the Association, there has come into be- 
ing a body of policies which govern the ac- 
tions of the Nominating Committee in its 
work. Some of these have come about by 
resolutions passed at annual or biennial 
meetings, and others have come after seri- 
ous reflection on the part of past and present 
Nominating Committees. All have been in- 
spired by an earnest desire to have the fullest 
possible practice of a workable democracy 
within the denomination. 

What are some of the problems and con- 
siderations involved? First, there is the mat- 
ter of geographical representation. All re- 


weer 


Ordinations and _ Installations 


Taunton, Mass., 
minister, Jan. 8 
Fairhaven, Mass., Alan G. Deale installed 
as minister, Feb. 5 

New London, Conn., V. Emil Gudmundson 
installed, Feb. 5 

San Francisco, Calif., Paul Hayes ordained, 
Jan. 15 

Athol, Mass., Carlyle Meacham installed, 
Jan. 22 
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Heinz Rettig installed as 


gions must be represented, and yet propor- 
tional representation must be achieved in- 
sofar as possible. Second, democratic repre- 
sentation must somehow achieve a balance 
between ministerial and lay members of our 
denomination—both men and women. Bal- 
ance is needed between experience and 
youth, sound judgment and vision, a knowl- 
edge of the long tradition and an adventurous 
outlook upon the future. Again, it must be 
borne in mind that the Association is not 
only a body of churches carrying out a re- 
ligious program, but also a business corpo- 
ration with serious legal and financial re- 
sponsibilities. We must think seriously of the 
necessity of including within the membership 
of the Board of Directors persons thoroughly 
familiar with the handling of large affairs, 
especially on the financial side. 


The minutes of the Nominating Commit- 
tees, past and present, reveal that all have 
given serious consideration to the matter of 
the personal qualities of a potential nomi- 
nee. The Committee has felt that it should 
be assured that the nominee has been active 
in support of his local church, and should 
have wide familiarity with denominational 
affairs in his region. 

The problems so briefly enumerated above 
require the best efforts of a Nominating 
Committee to solve, but solve them it does 
to the extent of its ability. It must, for the 
Committee is the creature of the regions, not 
of the Association. It is composed of eight 
members, one from each of the eight regions. 
A member of the Nominating Committee 
itself may be nominated only from a panel 
of three or more names submitted by the 
regions. 

Therefore, the Nominating Committee did 
not feel that it was either wise or in the in- 
terests of democracy to submit two names 
for the various offices of the Association. It 
recognized serious inherent disadvantages in 
doing so. First, the delicacy of balance of all 
of the qualities, regions, skills, and cross- 
sections of thought would be seriously 
jeopardized. Second, while when called upon 
to serve their fellow Unitarians, most nomi- 
nees can and will serve even at personal 
sacrifice of time and money, we have often 
been told that most of these able men and 
women would decline to enter what they 
would feel to be a “popularity” contest. In 
addition, to agree to serve often requires 
rearrangement of business and local com- 
mitments. And, third, it was felt that ample 
safeguard to the democratic processes is set 
forth in the A.U.A. by-laws providing for 
nomination by petition. 

ROY L. POPE 
Chairman, Nominating Committee, A.U.A. 


Riverside, Calif., Raymond G. Manker in- 
stalled, Jan. 22 

Peterborough, N.H., David B. Parke or- 
dained and installed, Feb. 12 

Called: Vancouver, B.C., Canada, Philip 
Hewett, as minister; Wayland, Mass., Dan 
Huntington Fenn, as minister. 

Resigned: Youngstown, Ohio, Robert A. 
Schade as minister, to leave the ministry; 
Lancaster, Pa., Harvey Swanson as minister, 
to become minister of a new Congregational 
church in Houston, Tex. 


WHO ARE THESE UNITARIANS? 


Unitarians the country over will be inter- 
ested in the following brief biographical 
sketches of the men and women who have 
been nominated by the Nominating Com- 
mittee as Vice-Presidents and Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association to be 
elected at the Annual Meeting on May 22, 
1956. 


For Three Vice-Presidents 
(to serve for a term of one year) 


Rev. Glenn O. Canfield, Atlanta, Georgia 
Minister - organ- 
izer, United Liberal 
Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, since 
1952; formerly 
minister of May 
Memorial Church, 
Syracuse, New 
York. Member, 
Board of Directors 
of the Thomas 
Jefferson Confer- 
ence and President, Thomas Jefferson Con- 
ference Unitarian Ministers Association. 
Member, Editorial Board, Starr King Press. 
Former member, Middle Atlantic States 
Council and former President, Mohawk 
Valley Conference. Treasurer, Georgia 
Planned Parenthood Association. Mr. Can- 
field is active in inter-racial committees. 


Clifford A. Patrick, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


Member and 
trustee of the 
Church of Our 


Father (Unitarian) 
in Ottawa and for- 
mer Chairman of 
Parish Board; pres- 
ent Vice-Chairman 
of Church Expan- 
sion Committee 
and church school 
teacher. Member, 
Ottawa ae of Laymen’s League. Mem- 
ber, Group Committee, Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion. Past President, Eastern Ontario Branch 
of the Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers. Former treasurer of the Welfare Council 
of Ottawa. Mr. Patrick is a social worker, 
employed by the Canadian Welfare Council 
as Secretary of the Public Welfare Division 
and Secretary of the Canadian Committee on 
Aging. 


Frank H. Schramm, Burlington, lowa 

Member, Secretary and past President, 
Unitarian Fellowship of Burlington. Cur- 
rently serving second oné-year term as Vice- 
President of the A.U.A.; present member of 
Committee on Extension and Fellowships, 
Advisory Council of the Division of 
Churches, Budget Committee. Director and 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Trustee, 
Meadville Theological School. Past regional 
campaign chairman, United Unitarian Ap- 
peal. Past president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; past President, Social Service League; 
member of Community Chest Advisory 
Committee; and a member of the Mayor’s 
Civic Unity Committee in Burlington, Iowa. 
Mr. Schramm, a department store executive, 
is President of J. S. Schramm Company, 
Burlington. 

(To next page) 
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For Six Directors 
'(to serve for a term of one year) 


Mrs. Harry Dunlap Brown, Billerica, Massa- 
chusetts 


Member and for- 
mer Chairman of 
the Parish Commit- 
tee and Finance 
Committee of the 
First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) in Billerica. 
Present Director 
and member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
of the Southern 
New England 
Council; Director of U.U.A., 1950-52; 
U.U.A. Chairman of North Middlesex Con- 
ference; 1956 General Alliance May Meet- 
ings Chairman; Director, Isles of Shoals 
Unitarian Association and of United Church 
Women of Massachusetts. Past Director and 
Treasurer of General Alliance. Past Direc- 
tor, Southern Middlesex Health Association. 
Past Chairman, Billerica Chapter, American 
Red Cross. Women’s Civil Defense Com- 
mittee and Women’s Field Army (Cancer 
Control). 


C. Rodgers Burgin, Milton, Massachusetts 
Member of First 
Parish Church in 
Milton; Trustee of 
Parish Funds and 
Chairman of Pulpit 
Committee to se- 
lect new minister, 
1954. Director of 
Arkwright Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
Company; Central 
" Aguirre Sugar 
Company; Guine Fire Insurance Company, 
Sierra Pacific Power Company; Abbot Wor- 
sted Company. Director and member of Fi- 
nance Committee and Executive Committee 
of Columbian National Life Insurance Co. 
Trustee, Milton Academy; Quincy Savings 
Bank and Chairman of Board of Trustees, 
Milton Public Library. Member of Finance 
Committee and Incorporator of Milton 
Hospital. Vice-Chairman and member of 
Executive Committee of MHarvard Fund 
Council. Member of honorary Board of 
_ Overseers of Old Sturbridge Village. Mr. 
Burgin is President and Director of The 
New England Trust Company. 


Dr. Ralph F. Fuchs, Bloomington, Indiana 
Member and active leader of Unitarian 
Fellowship of Bloomington, Indiana. Mem- 
ber, Board of Western Unitarian Conference. 
Member, Board of Contributing Editors, 
The Christian Register. Member, American 
Bar Association, American Economists As- 
sociation and Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Member, National Enforcement 
Commission Economic Stabilization Agency 
since 1951. Editor of law volumes. Dr. 
Fuchs, a professor of Law at Indiana Uni- 
versity, is presently on leave as Secretary 
General of the American Association of 
University Professors in Washington, D. C. 


Rey. William P. Jenkins, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

Minister, First Unitarian Congregation of 
Toronto since 1943 and formerly minister 
in Hamilton, Ontario. Currently serving 
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third one-year term as Vice-President of 
the A.U.A.; present Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Extension and Fellowships; member, 
Division of Publications Advisory Council 
and Pamphlet Commission, 1953-54. Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Ministers Association. Former mem- 
ber and president of Board of Meadville 
Unitarian Conference and former program 
chairman, Meadville Chautauqua Unitarian 
Institute. Program Chairman for confer- 
ences of the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs. 


Mrs. Walter H. Lacey, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire 

Member and former Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Unitarian Church 
in Keene, New Hampshire. Currently serving 
as Secretary of the Executive Board of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association. Past 
Director of the General Alliance and of the 
New England Associate Alliance. Permanent 
Trustee of the Keene Public Library. 


Rev. John G. MacKinnon, Wilmington, Del. 

Minister of First 
Unitarian Church 
of Wilmington 
since 1946 and for- 
merly Minister in 
Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and Wichita, 
Kansas. Member, 
A.U.A. Ministry 
Committee and 
past member, 
Church Extension 
and Maintenance Committee; member of the 
Unitarian Commission on Church Union, 
1948-49, President, Unitarian Ministers As- 
sociation. Formerly Chairman of Middle 
Atlantic States Council, President of Joseph 
Priestley Conference and member, Western 
Unitarian Conference Board of Directors. 
Present Chairman, Wilmington Chapter of 
United World Federalists and member of the 
Advisory Committee of the Delaware 
League for Planned Parenthood. 


UMA president and ministry department head 


span states to visit western Unitarian events 


Rev. Raymond B. Johnson, director of 
the department of ministry of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Rev. John Mac- 
Kinnon, president of the Unitarian Min- 
isters Association, represented the Unitar- 
ian ministry at four recent important gath- 
erings of religious liberals in the southwest 
and in California. 

Mr. Johnson and Mr. MacKinnon came 
together in El Paso, Tex., for the dedication 
of the new First Unitarian Church building 
and the annual Southwest Unitarian Min- 
isters Institute. They met again in Berkeley, 
Calif., for a “housewarming” of the new 
building for the Starr King School for the 
Ministry, and for the Pacific Coast Uni- 
tarian Ministers Conference, held in Marin 
County, north of San Francisco. 

Mr. Johnson had been invited to partici- 
pate in the dedication services of the El Paso 
church, the housewarming of the Starr 
King School, and dedication of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco which 
has completed its education wing. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon plans, in his year of presidency of 
the U.M.A., to attend each of the regional 
Ministers Institutes held throughout the 
country. This is the first time the president 
has attempted to visit each of the seven 
institutes. 

The El Paso church building is the result 
of much personal work on the part of Rev. 
C. C. G. Manker, minister, and his congre- 
gation. Mr. Manker himself did the archi- 
tectural and contracting work, employed 
the workers, and bought the materials. The 
church is structurally interesting because 
of its material—granite blasted from the 
cliff where the church is located. Designed 
in the style of the local college, Texas 
Western, which is Tibetan, its interior has 
been decorated by members of the congre- 
gation. The adjustable main room can make 
the transition within minutes from church 
meeting house, to place of worship, to din- 
ing hall. 

Twenty members of the Unitarian min- 
istry were expected to take part in the serv- 
ice of dedication. Dr. MacKinnon preached 
the morning sermon and Mr. Johnson con- 


ducted the service of dedication at which 
Dr. Robert Raible of the Dallas Unitarian 
church, oldest in the state, spoke. Others 
who participated included Rev. Clifton G. 
Hoffman, regional director of the southwest 
Unitarian Conference; Rev. Horace West- 
wood, minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Houston; Rev. George W. Marshfield, from 
the Unitarian Church of Austin; Rev. Rob- 
ert Sonen, from the Tulsa, Okla., Unitarian 
church; Rev. Albert D’Orlando, New Or- 
leans; Rev. Philip Schug, San Antonio; and 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes of the First Unitar- 
ian Church of Oklahoma City. The South- 
western Ministers Institute was held in 
El Paso following the service of dedication. 

On January 16, the Starr King School for 
the Ministry in Berkeley, Calif., had an in- 
formal “housewarming” in its newly remod- 
eled and enlarged building. Board members 
and friends of the school heard brief mes- 
sages from Mr. Johnson and Mr. MacKin- 
non. The first fire on the hearth was kindled 
by Dr. Berkeley B. Blake of Santa Barbara, 
a trustee of the school. 

Dean Josiah Bartlett paid special tribute 
to Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, former dean of 
the school, who had died the preceding 
week. The fireproof stack room for the 
preservation of valuable Unitarian docu- 
ments gathered by Dr. Wilbur is an impor- 
tant feature of the addition. 

Minister emeritus Dr. C. S. S. Dutton 
and the present minister, Dr. Harry Meserve. 
joined Mr. Johnson and Mr. MacKinnon at 
dedication ceremonies at the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco. The church school 
addition is only the first step in an expan- 
sion program that will cost more than 
$200,000, and will later include a chapel, 
a youth center, and a nursery school. 

The Ministers Institute held from Janu- 
ary 17-20 presented as speakers the director 
of the Academy of Asian Studies in San 
Francisco, Dr. Alan Watts; the former di- 
rector of the U.S. Bureau of Standards, Dr 
Edward U. Condon; and professor of psy- 
chology at the University of California, 
Dr. Hubert Coffey. 
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UNITARIANS IN THE NEWS 


By public forum, brief, 
religion-in-schools contested 


In Tennessee, three Unitarian groups 
have gone on record against closer religion- 
public education affiliation by submitting a 
“friend of the court” brief in a pending case. 
Two New York area churches provided 
forums for local discussion of the question 
of whether the emphasis on “moral and 
spiritual values” in public school curriculum 
should be increased. 

An amicus curiae brief in a case before 
the Supreme Court of the State of Tennes- 
see combines the arguments of the first Uni- 
tarian Church of Nashville, the Oak Ridge 
Branch of the General Alliance, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Unitarian Church and the 
Oak Ridge Section of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, against current school 
practices in that state. 

The plaintiff in the case, Philip M. Car- 
den, is a member of the Nashville Unitarian 
Church, as is his attorney, C. Vernon Hines. 
He has two sons in the city public schools, 
in whose name he is protesting. Mr. Carden 
is night editor for the Associated Press in 
Nashville. 

The brief alleges that regular reading 
from the King James version of the Bible 
indicates preference of certain religious 
sects over others and limits individual free- 
dom to worship as one pleases, and that 
singing of religious songs in public schools 
and checking of church school records in- 
terfere with individual rights of conscience. 
These infringements, the brief contends, are 
all forbidden by the amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States and by 
the constitution of the State of Tennessee. 

The introduction to the brief- stated that 
argument was based on a constitutional 
question and was not an attack on religion 


per se: “. . . in the sincere hope that it may 
aid the Court in deciding the vital questions 
involved in this case . . . [the brief] is sub- 
mitted solely out of a strong belief in the 
importance of the separation of church and 
state established in both State and Federal 
Constitutions. . . . It is in no sense sub- 
mitted out of hostility to religion, to the 
Bible, or to any religious sect, but solely in 
order to help preserve the freedom of reli- 
gious conscience which is an American’s 
most precious heritage.” 

The first hearing on the case, listed as 
Philip M. Garden et al v. Mrs. Tom A. 
Bland et al, was held at the end of January. 

In New York City, 14 Unitarian minis- 
ters signed a statement in December pro- 
testing the increase in religious education 
which has been suggested by a report from 
the superintendent of schools [see February 
Register]. The two suburban churches which 
joined in publicly questioning the suggestion 
were the South Nassau Unitarian Church in 
Baldwin, L. I., and the First Unitarian 
Church of Flushing. 

“What should Unitarians do about the 
pressures to teach religion in the public 
schools?” was the topic of the South Nassau 
discussion, led by Dr. Arthur Wirth, assist- 
ant professor of education at Brooklyn Col- 
lege. A sermon on the same subject was 
given by the minister of the church, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, later in the month. 

“What about Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Schools?” was the title of the forum 
presented by the Flushing Unitarian 
Church’s current affairs committee. 


BRIDGE EXPERT MEMORIAL: The Brat- 
tleboro Unitarian-Universalist Church was 
the location of a memorial service for Ely 
Culbertson, internationally known author 
and analyzer of contract bridge. 


A Unitarian’s Calendar 


First debate of Francis David, Hungarian religious liberal, with Calvinists 


Joseph Priestley born in England (1773), Unitarian minister and chemist, 


“discovered” oxygen, founded first Unitarian church in the United States 


John C. Calhoun born (1782), Senator, Secretary of State, Vice-President 


under John Quincy Adams (also a Unitarian), charter member of All Souls 


Elias Hicks* born (1748), liberal Quaker minister whose followers were 


Charles W. Eliot born (1834), educator, professor of chemistry, president 


Nathaniel Bowditch born (1773), American mathematician and astronomer, 


March 
ES eee First Unitarian Church of San Diego, Calif., founded, 1877 
Saks Sots 
on unity of God (1568) 
LIne First Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, founded, 1885 
134, 5) eee 
in Philadelphia, 1796 
LG. crete First Unitarian Church of Rochester founded, 1829 
1 Fic Set aie Irish Unitarian Association formed (1830) 
LS ieee 
Church, Unitarian, Washington, D.C. 
19. aaa 
known as “Hicksites” 
Community Church of New York founded (1825) 
20) tise 
of Harvard College 
26. Sean 
author of The Practical Navigator 
SIUM 


John Fiske born (1842), American philosopher and historian, exponent of 


doctrine of evolution, professor of history at Washington University, St. 
Louis, author of The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge, and 


The Discovery of America 


“Individuals and events listed above have been chosen for inclusion on “A Unitarian’s 
Calendar” because of their interest for Unitarians. In cases where the person mentioned did 
not hold membership in a Unitarian church or avow his sharing of its ideas, an asterisk 
is drawn and a brief description explains his significance for religious liberals. Where no 
explanation is given, the person was a self-defined Unitarian. 
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Eisenhower names Unitarians 


In the month of January, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower named two Unitar- 
ians to highly responsible positions in the 
United States government. Both had served 
on the President’s appointment previously. 

Mr. Percival Brundage, member of the 
Unity Church of Montclair, N.J., was called 
by the President to serve as Director of the 
United States Budget, following the resigna- 
tion of Rowland R. Hughes. Mr. Brundage 
has been serving as deputy director on leave 
from the New York accounting house of 
Price, Waterhouse. He recently served as 
president of the International Association for 
Religious Freedom. 

Also in January, President Eisenhower 
called upon Dr. James R. Killian, president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
to head an eight-man board of “outstanding 
citizens” with the assignment of reviewing 
the work of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The appointment to put the highly secret 
organization under survey is a controversial 
one; many members of Congress believe 
that that body should have review of the 
CIA’s work. The naming of the committee 
has the approval of Allen Dulles, director of 
the CIA. Serving under Dr. Killian on the 
Committee are Adm. Richard L. Conolly, 
president of Long Island University; Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle; Benjamin F. Fairless, di- 
rector of United States Steel Corporation; 
Gen. John E. Hull, former commander of 
United Forces in the Far East; Joseph Ken- 
nedy, former ambassador to Great Britain; 
and Robert A. Lovett, secretary of defense 
under President Truman. 


Publications director 
takes new position 


Melvin Arnold, for ten and one half years 
director of the Division of Publications of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
director and editor-in-chief of the Beacon 
Press and of Starr King Press, resigned on 
February 1, 1956, to accept the position of 
associate director of the religious books 
department of Harper and Brothers in N.Y. 
His successor will be announced in April. 

Mr. Arnold was appointed director of the 
A.U.A.’s newly formed Division of Publica- 
tions in 1945. He was also managing editor 
of the Christian Register after 1948. 

A native of Portland, Ore., Mr. Arnold 
was a newspaper reporter, and served in 
advertising and public relations positions 
there. Before coming to Boston, he was 
director of the publications group of the 
public relations department of Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey). 

(Rev. Walter Kring, chairman of the 
council of the Division of Publications and 
president of the Board of Beacon Press, Inc., 
is preparing a review of the growth of the 
Division and the Press under Mr. Arnold’s 
leadership to appear in a later issue.) 


‘RELIGION IN LIFE’ FOR OHIO STATE: 
Dr. John F. Hayward, assistant professor of 
religion and art at the Federated Theologi- 
cal Faculties of the University of Chicago, 
was one of the speakers scheduled to par- 
ticipate on the Ohio State University radio 
program, “Religion in Life.” Dr. Hayward 
was minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Columbus, where the university is located, 
before accepting his present position. 
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EARL MORSE WILBUR 


Earl Morse Wilbur was born in Jericho, 
Vermont, on April 26, 1866, and died in 
Berkeley, California, on January 8, 1956. 
His father was a lawyer who came from 
hardy Vermont pioneering stock and Earl 
was reared in the austere life of the place 
and period. His intellectual promise devel- 
oped early and opened his way to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1886, the youngest member of his 
class. The summer of that year, while taking 
further studies with a view to teaching, he 
met W. W. Fenn, then a student in the 
Harvard Divinity School, who became his 
life-long friend. It was on Fenn’s advice 
that, after a year of school teaching, he 
entered the Divinity School, from which he 
graduated in 1890 with the degrees of A.M. 
and S.T.B. 

His family connection had been with the 
orthodox Congregational church in Jericho, 
and he had intended to enter the orthodox 
ministry until he discovered that he had 
reached theological beliefs unacceptable to 
that fellowship. So after graduation he ac- 
cepted an invitation to become an assistant 
to Rev. Thomas L. Eliot of the Unitarian 
Church in Portland, Oregon. In 1892 he was 
ordained, and succeeded Dr. Eliot as min- 
ister of the church. In 1898 he married Dr. 
Eliot’s daughter, Dorothea, and, after a year 
of study in Europe, moved to Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, to become minister of the 
Independent Congregational Church of that 
city where he also did some teaching in 
the Meadville Theological School. 

In 1904 funds were donated to establish 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Minis- 
try, and Wilbur was asked to become its 
Dean and to plan its development. He served 
the School in this capacity (with the title 
of President after 1911) until 1931. The 
task proved to be difficult and arduous, but 
with self-sacrificing devotion he succeeded in 
creating a small but efficient seminary, pri- 
marily intended to serve Unitarian churches 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Soon after the School was opened he gave 
a course of lectures on the rise and evolution 
of Unitarian doctrines. He soon discovered 
the lack of any adequate historical research 
in this field, and thus was led into the stud- 
ies which have given him his great reputa- 
tion as the foremost authority in the devel- 
opment of liberal religion. He saw the rise 
of Unitarianism in England and America 
as only the later aspects of a much earlier 
widespread movement in Hungary, Poland, 
and other countries on the Continent of 
Europe, and he proceeded to equip himself 
to explore that largely undiscovered field. 
The long-forgotten and fragmentary records 
were buried in remote and seldom visited 
libraries and called for a working knowledge 
of nine different languages, ancient and 
modern. Fortunately, after his resignation 
as president of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry (now called the Starr King 
School for the Ministry), he was enabled 
by a grant from the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion, followed by another from the Hibbert 
Trustees in England, to spend three years 
(1931-34) in Europe, visiting every locality 
_ where evidence could be found and gather- 
ing a great collection of books and copies of 
manuscript documents, most of them hither- 
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to quite unknown to, or obtainable by schol- 
ars in the Western world. 

The results would have been notable at 
any time, but their importance was greatly 
enhanced when, during and after World 
War II, many of the libraries which he had 
explored in Poland and Hungary were de- 
stroyed or their contents scattered, and the 
information which he had gathered would, 
but for him, have been forever lost. These 
documents, many of them unique, are now 
in the library of the Starr King School, 
which has the world’s richest collection of 
Unitariana. 

In 1925, Dr. Wilbur published his first 
book on the subject, Our Unitarian Heritage, 
a preliminary study, which was followed in 
1945 by the first volume of his far more 
comprehensive History of Unitarianism: 
Socinianism and its Antecedents; the sec- 
ond volume, History of Unitarianism: in 
Transylvania, England and America, (down 
to 1900) appearing in 1952. These massive 
books tell the story in clear and lucid Eng- 


89TH BIRTHDAY: Dr. Wilbur in Cam- 


bridge, Mass., in April 1955. 


lish with the authority of a great scholar and 
have lasting value, for no future writer will 
have access to all the resources of which 
Dr. Wilbur was able to avail himself before 
World War Il. Their reliability is under- 
written by his Bibliography of the Pioneers 
of the Socinian-Unitarian Movement in Mod- 
ern Christianity in Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, published in Rome (Italy) 
in 1950, which runs to more than 60 pages 
and is a monument of scholarly complete- 
ness and accuracy. Few scholars have been 
able to produce works so likely to be ac- 
cepted as the final authority on the subjects 
with which they deal. 

Earl Wilbur’s ability was recognized by 
his alma mater, the University of Vermont, 
as early as 1910, when it conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and the Starr King School gave him an 
honorary S.T.D. near the end of his career. 
But though recognition of his outstanding 
scholarship was widespread he remained the 
most modest and unassuming of men, pleas- 
ing in manner, gentle and lovable, though 
firm in his convictions. From his youth he 
was a lover of the mountains, a mountain- 


climber and camper until late middle age. 
He made frequent trips to the Atlantic sea- 
board and generally continued to revisit 
Jericho. His last visit was that of April, 
1955, when, on the 89th anniversary of his 
birth, he read a delightful paper of personal 
reminiscence at the Visitation Day meeting 
of the Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who turned their dinner into a 
birthday party in his honor. His death in 
his 90th year leaves all who knew him with 
heartfelt gratitude for a character so honor- 
able and a life so rich in fruition. 

H. W. F. 


Starr King honors former head 
with Wilbur memorial fund 


The Starr King School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, Calif., has announced the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the Earl Morse Wil- 
bur Memorial Library and Chapel, a unit 
of the School’s expanded building which is 
to be dedicated this coming June. Memorial 
gifts may take the form of building, furnish- 
ings, or endowment. 

Dean Josiah R. Bartlett of the School 
made formal announcement of the project 
after consultation with Mrs. Earl Morse 
Wilbur, upon the suggestion of the First 
Unitarian Church of Berkeley, in which Dr. 
and Mrs. Wilbur hold membership. 

Over his 40 years’ service to the School 
and denomination, Dr. Wilbur gathered a 
unique collection of Unitariana, including 
many rare volumes, some of which are 
available nowhere else in America, after the 
destruction of European libraries in two 
world wars. There is a reading room, a 
study for research scholars, and the neces- 
sary offices and workrooms. 

The Library and Chapel are already 
erected and in use, although not yet fur- 
nished or formally dedicated. The Library 
is a concrete, fireproof structure, having 
the latest type of file-type steel drawer 
shelving, especially suitable for a historical 
collection. The Chapel, of which the library 
forms the basement, is a unique circular 
structure, part of the complete remodeling 
and addition program at Starr King. 

Said Dean Bartlett: “Although the world 
knows Dr. Wilbur best as a scholar, those 
of us privileged to know him personally 
will best remember him as a devoted parish 
minister and kindly friend. We rejoice that, 
before he died, he was able to see the fruits 
of his labors safely gathered and preserved. 
We trust that many will wish to express 
their appreciation of him through memorial 
gifts to the Chapel and Library which, from 
our first building plans, have borne his 
name.” 


Former headmaster dies 


Nathaniel Horton Batchelder, former 
headmaster of the Loomis School in Wind- 
sor, Conn., and former director of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, died in January. 

Mr. Batchelder served as headmaster of 
the boy’s school from 1912 until his retire- 
ment in 1949, His book, The Headmasters 
Association; A Half-Century of Retrospect, 
was published last fall; he was the associ- 
ation’s president. Mr. Batchelder was a 
member of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
tarian schools of Proctor Academy and 
Hackley School. 
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ceptance of the ‘irresistible impulse’ plea” 
and at the same time insists that “Mod- 
ern psychiatry .. . regards all criminal 
acts as products of abnormal personality 
structure and development.” This, in an 
article labelling free will an illusion, 
seems to suggest that impulses which 
were not in fact resisted were necessarily 
irresistible, a notion which can hardly 
be incorporated into the criminal law. 

Psychoanalysts and other psychiatrists 
have long insisted that the “right and 
wrong” approach to criminal responsi- 
bility should be abandoned. For example, 
the British Institute of Psycho-Analysis 
recommended recently that the law 
should hold not criminally responsible a 
person suffering from “disorder of emo- 
tion such that he did not possess suf- 
ficient power to prevent himself” from 
committing the act. In the United 
States a similar recommendation has been 
made by the Group for the Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, an organization 
which includes influential psychoanalysts. 
This recommendation is simply that “no 
person shall be convicted . . . when at 
the time he committed the act... he 
was suffering from mental illness.” Men- 
tal illness is defined as “an illness which 
so lessens the capacity of the person to 
use . . . his judgment, discretion and 
control in the conduct of his affairs and 
social relations as to warrant his com- 
mitment to a mental institution.” 

In July 1954, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia reviewed these 
recommendations and, without the aid of 
statute, adopted a new test: Did the de- 
fendant’s act stem from mental illness or 
defect, or was it the result of an exer- 
cise of free will? Judge Bazelon argued 
explicitly that if free choice is involved 
moral blame attaches and criminal re- 
sponsibility is therefore imposed; if the 
act is traceable to mental illness rather 
than to free choice, criminal responsibil- 
ity should not be imposed because moral 
blame does not attach. 


Hope for reduction of tension 


This reasoning raises anew the basic 
tension between the traditions of law and 
psychoanalysis. What are the possibilities 
of reducing this tension? I think the pos- 
sibilities are substantial. Lawyers and 
psychoanalysts can achieve not only a 
working agreement but also common in- 
sight as to the nature of man and com- 
mon acceptance of the paradox or mys- 
tery of his freedom. 

In the first place, not all psychoan- 
alysts and analytically oriented psychia- 
trists are dogmatic in their total rejection 
of free choice. The following quotation 
is from Dr. Stanley A. Leavy of the 
Yale School of Medicine: Insofar as we 
approach the subject inductively we 
come out with nothing but.a determinis- 
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tic view; causality is even seen to reign 
within the moral life as it does else- 
where. . . . [But] only a prejudice would 
make us deny the reality of all our 
choices. A scientific statement of the 
matter at this point seems to me to be 
this: that we really have moral choices, 
and that when we examine them, we find 
their determinants, and these two clauses 
are not reducible to one another, i.e., the 
discovery of causality in human experi- 
ence does not exhaust its, meaning. 

Another analyst who may be cited here 
is Dr. Robert P. Knight whose address 
on Determinism, “Freedom,” and Psy- 
chotherapy was a direct reply to the 
bar association warning already referred 
to. In this address he discussed the ne- 
cessity of effort on the part of a patient 
undergoing psychotherapy. If therapy is 
to be successful, must the patient exert 
effort and, if so, is the exertion fully ex- 
plained by tracing its appearance to exist- 
ing character traits and to the new de- 
terminants brought to bear by the thera- 
pist? Dr. Knight took a thoroughgoing 
determinist position and yet insisted upon 
the necessity of effort. After puzzling 
over this address for some time, I wrote 
to Dr. Knight asking whether there is not 
a paradox between determinism and the 
notion of “effort” which patients (and 
everyone else) must make in order to 
grow in responsibility. (I had laid a wag- 
er with one of my colleagues that Dr. 
Knight would admit the existence of par- 
adox.) He replied as follows: Yes, J 
puzzled quite a bit over the paradox of 
psychic determinism vs. “effort,’ and 
have not yet reconciled it to my satis- 
faction. One can say that the effort itself 
is also determined—which seems to be 
something of a tour de force—or one 
can concede that, especially in psycho- 
therapy, one expects and mobilizes more 
effort than the amount which is yet “de- 
termined” by previous experience. Such 
factors, as transference (in therapy), in- 
spirational infliiences, and conceptions of 
one’s self or of one’s completed work, 
projected into the future, may be regard- 
ed as, determining factors, but I still, at 
this stage of my thinking at least, feel 
that there is something left over. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick .. . calls it a “personal 
rejoinder” to life experience. I think you 
win your bet. 

One may even find a psychoanalyst 
saying a good word for the idea of re- 
tribution and for traditional ideas of mo- 
rality. Dr. Robert Waelder, a graduate 
of the Vienna Psychoanalytic Institute, 
has asserted that everyone, without ex- 
ception, believes that retribution should 
follow violation of law; he explains that 
the apparent opponents of retribution 
merely hold that someone other than 
the criminal is guilty of his act—“so- 
ciety,” “the ruling class,” etc. 

Psychoanalysis is gradually developing 
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mysteriously broke out in the dead of the 
night. Shotgun blasts from speeding auto- 
mobiles ripped into Negro homes. A cou- 
rageous young Negro minister was driven 
out of the county because he favored the 
legal action. But, says White, “Despite long 
nights of silent vigil and days of undisguised 
hostility not one of the Negro parents 
weakened.” 

In a section that is of particular interest 
to Virginians, White outlines the various 
legislative and legal devices that will be 
adopted over a period of years in attempts to 
offset the Supreme Court’s decision. Walter 
White did not live to read the Gray Com- 
mission’s report—a report that was conceived 
by die-hard politicians who have elevated 
themselves to political influence by appeals 
to race prejudice and the maintenance of 
white supremancy. And now when they are 
confronted by the unequivocal decision of 
the Supreme Court, they scream their de- 
fiance to the world and search for means to 
negate the court’s ruling. But he seems to 
have anticipated the proposal of the Gray 
Commission in these words: “Still another 
device that has been discussed is the sub- 
sidization of individual students, leaving to 
each the choice of the school he attends. . . . 
Obviously, such a device would attract edu- 
cational racketeers with debased standards 
who would exploit the situation for their own 
financial benefit.” 

Here is the story of the long and expensive 
struggle that the Negro, aided by many white 
Americans, has made to achieve, not simply 
first-class citizenship, but the respect and 
dignity of being a legitimate member of the 
family of man. It is the record of his assent 
to manhood—in the public schools, in the 
voting booth, in the armed forces, in the 
Pullman, in the trade union, in the health 
clinic, in the press, radio and TV, and in 
the congregation on Sunday morning. 

Ralph Bunche, in a very beautifully writ- 
ten foreword, sets the whole tone of the book 
in these words: “A century, it would seem, 
is a long enough time for a people to await 
fulfillment of the promise of democracy 
which surrounds them. Walter White, I 
know, would agree that the emphasis today 
properly belongs on the urgency of fulfill- 
ment and not on the Negro’s long-exercised 
and often abused quality of patience. As the 
‘Promised Land’ comes nearer, the pace of 
progress must be quickened.” 

ROSS ALLEN WESTON 
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a distinctive ethical theory. It has its own 
conception of “the good,” the objective 
of healthy personality development. The 
varying formulations use terms such as 
maturity, spontaneity, productiveness, in- 
ner freedom, responsibility, capacity to 
love. Furthermore, some analysts, as we 
have seen, are willing to concede that 
men have a degree of freedom to move 
or not to move in the direction of this 
goal. To be sure, this is no power to lift 
oneself by his bootstraps. Progress toward 
maturity comes about only with external 
help—help which ordinary experience 
affords or help made available in psycho- 
therapy. Man’s real freedom of choice is 
a freedom to accept or reject such help, 
a freedom to choose among potential 
determinants of one’s conduct. 


Help through acceptance 


Acceptance of help means the accept- 
ance of painful self knowledge (as well 
as other frustrations); it means also the 
resisting of self protective reaction tend- 
encies. This is the basic requirement for 
advance in maturity. In the words of Dr. 
Ernest Jones, the English editor of 
Freud: . . . the psychological problem of 
normality must ultimately reside in the 
capacity to endure—in the ability to hold 
wishes in suspension without either re- 
nouncing them or “reacting” to them in 
defensive ways. Freedom and self-control 
are thus seen to be really the same thing, 
though both are badly misused concepts. 

Of course one seldom finds psychoan- 
alysts speaking of moral duty, but even 
Dr. Alexander comes close in the follow- 
ing passage: Freud remarked once that 
one may postulate that man is responsi- 
ble even for his dreams, i.e. for his un- 
conscious wishes. When asked whether 
we must bear responsibility for our 
dreams, Freud answered: “Who else can 
take over this responsibility?” After all, 
an individual is closer to his own uncon- 
scious than anyone else... . 

Psychoanalysis makes it possible for 
the individual to increase the scope of 
power of his conscious Ego. ... The 
founder of psychoanalysis has thus a 
right to impose on us the responsibility 
for the unconscious because he made it 
possible for man to gain the upper hand 
over [it]. 


Free will an ‘assumption’? 


In the foregoing are fragmentary ma- 
terials for a psychoanalytic ethics. Can 
such a position be satisfactory to the law- 
yer? He has usually affirmed a freedom 
of choice far wider than that which any 

analyst is willing to recognize. Can he 
admit that this wider freedom is a fic- 
tion? He may have heard of the “philos- 
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ophy of as if’ and he may recall that 
careful judges have sometimes spoken 
of free will as only an assumption. 

What may trouble the lawyer is the 
realization that legal responsibility is 
thus revealed as largely vicarious respon- 
sibility. To be sure, the law has its cate- 
gories of liability without fault; employ- 
ers are vicariously responsible for acts 
of their employees. But it is usually as- 
sumed that such instances of liability are 
exceptional and require special justifica- 
tion. And it is also believed that in crimi- 
nal law vicarious liability is even more 
strictly limited. Now the lawyer is told 
that the typical liability for “fault,” 
criminal as well as civil, is largely vicar- 
ious since it is liability for consequences 
of the acts of others who have molded 
the defendant’s character and determined 
his conduct. 


Participation in atonement 


If the lawyer explores this view of re- 
sponsibility, he may discover that it is 
by no means novel. It is a central theme 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition of moral 
theology. In this tradition there is no im- 
pairment of the sense of responsibility if 
one recognizes the extent to which one’s 
character and therefore one’s acts are de- 
termined by the acts of one’s forebears 
and others. Men are called to assume re- 
sponsibility for themselves and for their 
acts regardless of the determinants of 
those acts. God imposes this responsibil- 
ity and His grace makes it possible for 
man to shoulder it, to make something 
of himself. The key to personality de- 
velopment is the acceptance of this vicar- 
ious responsibility—in Christian terms it 
is participation in the atoning life of 
the Saviour. 


‘Mystery of human freedom’ 


It is not essential, of course, that the 
lawyer and the psychoanalyst reach 
agreement on metaphysical terms in which 
to couch the mystery of human freedom. 
If only they mutually acknowledge the 
existence of the mystery, they can join 
wholeheartedly in a working agreement. 
They can agree that the purposes of the 
criminal law are forward looking, that 
the legal process is impotent to uncover 
and adjudicate man’s real freedom and 
responsibility. The law must summon 
men to full responsibility and to this end 
must treat most men as if they were 
fully responsible. (In this sense only is 
legal justice retributive.) Legal liability 
is both necessary and helpful in enabling 
men to increase in self control]. But it 
is only the relatively healthy whom it 
is appropriate to treat in this manner. 
The drawing of the line will remain a 
difficult task. And it will be unfortunate 
and unnecessary if mutual distrust keeps 
lawyers and psychiatrists from coopera- 
tive attack upon this problem. 


Worship 


(Continued from page 4) 
anthems and repetitious words. Uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, they are adversely af- 
fected by lengthy prayers and readings, 
poor spacing and timing, and a lack of 
concern for unity and rhythm. When wor- 
ship is treated as an art form, when there 
is a careful building of a service with a 
concern for what makes it a moving ex- 
perience, the participant is performing 
an act of worship. Otherwise he is an in- 
dulgent spectator. 

Since some ministers are insensitive in 
this field, it might be advisable for 
churches to elect or appoint a Religious 
Arts Committee, composed of interested 
and qualified lay people and the minister. 
Their responsibility would be to evaluate 
the liturgy, the order of service, the sym- 
bols, and the chancel furnishings. Cer- 
tainly this is as much a function of the 
congregation as the selection of the min- 
ister. When a satisfying order of service 
is achieved it should remain for a long 
enough time at least for the congregation 
to become familiar with it and thus pro- 
vide a service that flows. 

If a sermon is to be fully appreciated 
it deserves a good setting. Certainly we 
can recognize that there may be such a 
thing as a legitimate religious emotion 
even among liberals, an emotion that can 
be as effective in constructive human 
motivation as an appeal to the intellect. 
ROBERT A. STORER, President, Religious 
Arts Guild. 

The Religious Arts Guild invites your 

questions. The directors are anxious 

to help churches with problems re- 
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had some other status as well. When 
Freud sets forth his position that ethics 
results from conditioning and is the cause 
of neurosis, it is only the positive aspect 
which he has in mind. But that he be- 
lieved there is a normative aspect as well, 


which cannot be reduced to a relativism \ 


of conditioning or environment, is clear 
from his own expressed ethical judg- 
ments, as against his theories about such 
judgments. 

From the fact that neuroses sometimes 
arise from the conflict between the moral 
standards which men uphold and their 
primitive impulses, it by no means fol- 
lows either that it is the moral standards 
alone which should be changed, or that 
all moral standards lead to neuroses. The 
aim of psychoanalysis, in fact, may be 
said to be the substitution of enlightened 
moral standards for unenlightened ones, 
i.e., Of normative ethics for positive 
ethics. 

At this point, however, the difficulties 
about the relation between psychoanalysis 
and ethics, far from being removed, come 
to their most crucial phase. For if the aim 
of psychoanalysis is moral enlightenment, 
then it would seem to follow that the 
psychoanalyst must receive guidance as 
to his goals from the moralist or ethicist 
at least as much as conversely. Until a 
few years ago, most psychoanalysts were 
reluctant to accept this conclusion. Re- 
cently, however, psychoanalysts like 
Harry Stack Sullivan and Erich Fromm 
have emphasized that the relation be- 
tween psychoanalysis and ethics is an 
affirmative and not merely a negative 
one: that the aim of psychoanalysis is 
not merely to remove the malfunctioning 
of ethical standards when they contribute 
to neuroses, but also to lead to the kind 
of moral character which Freud called 
genital and which Fromm has gone on to 
identify with what he calls the “produc- 
tive orientation” characteristic of human- 
istic ethics. 


Judge by ethical standards? 


Should psychoanalysis be judged by 
ethical standards at all? Isn’t its aim the 
establishment of mental health by the 
removal of neuroses, and isn’t this a 
purely technical or scientific problem to 
which moral evaluation is irrelevant? 
There is no doubt that many psychoan- 
alysts think this way; and one of the 
chief arguments they use is to point out 
that the psychoanalyst’s technique in- 
volves that he completely refrain from 
making moral judgments. He listens, he 
suggests perhaps connections between his 
patient’s various statements, but he 
neither approves nor condemns what he 
hears. The trouble with this argument, 
however, is that it does not distinguish 
between means and ends, and between 
appropriate and inappropriate occasions 
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for moral judgment. The psychoanalyst’s 
refraining from making moral judgments 
may be motivated by the fact that to 
make such judgments would prevent his 
achieving the moral end of a healthily 
functioning personality. After all, when 
a man is sick he should be helped, not 
condemned; yet, since the aim is to get 
rid of his sickness, it may well be said 
that the psychoanalyst condemns the sick- 
ness but not the sick person. In this con- 
text, moreover, the ancient dictum 
“Judge not that ye be not judged” has 
obvious moral as well as technical im- 
plications. 

In an important sense the problem of 
neurosis is a moral problem. It is a 
moral problem in the sense that the emo- 
tional conflicts and blockages in which 
neurosis consists are generated by feel- 
ings of guilt, inadequacy, and other 
»henomena which reflect the malfunc- 
tioning of the human character; and such 
malfunctioning is a moral phenomenon. 
Moreover, neurosis is a moral problem 
in the further sense that the psychoan- 
alyst’s aim of removing neurosis is an aim 
of substituting good for bad functioning 
of character. The human character and 
its functioning are the focal subject- 
matter of psychoanalysis; but they are 
also the subject-matter of ethics par ex- 
cellence. Consequently, the mental health 
at which the psychoanalyst aims is also 
moral health. The two cannot be separ- 
ated. 

Having said this much, however, by 
way of bridging the gap between psycho- 
analysis and ethics, it is important to 
recognize its limitations. We can do this 
best by considering the purpose of psy- 
choanalysis. If we look at it empirically, 
we see that what drives men to psycho- 
analysis is intense psychological pain, 
usually accompanied by equally intense 
physical symptoms. Directly, then, the 
aim of psychoanalysis may be said to be 
the removal of this pain. But now, so far, 
this is a moral aim only on the assump- 
tion that all pain is morally bad. But is it? 
Let us take as our test case here a man 
like Hermann Goering. Suppose he had 
felt pain as a result of his sadism. Ob- 
viously we would regard this pain as 
morally good. Consequently, if the re- 
moval of pain is the aim of psychoan- 
alysis, then this is by no means neces- 
sarily a moral aim. 

But obviously all this is much too 
simple so far. It will be said that the aim 
of psychoanalysis is not simply the re- 
moval of pain, but the removal of all 
the conditions which caused the pain, 
involving the individual’s maladjustment 
to the realities of his situation. Here 
again, however, this is not necessarily a 
moral aim. May it not be the case that 
maladjustment is morally superior to ad- 
justment? Take, for example, a Nazi or 
a Soviet official who came to feel that he 
could no longer stand the regime’s brutal- 
ity, or the American abolitionists who 


crusaded against slavery in the nineteenth 
century. They were maladjusted to their 
environment; but, from a moral point of 
view, was it not the environment which 
needed changing, rather than the char- 
acters of the men who felt pain. because 
they couldn’t adjust to it? The contention 


that psychoanalysis is identical with eth- 


ics here runs up against the traditional 
moral problem of the relation between a 


good man and a bad society. The morally 


good man in a bad society is a man who 
is badly adjusted psychologically. 


Excessive abstractness 


To these considerations, however, it 
may still be replied that they suffer from 
excessive abstractness. The psychoanal- 
yst, it may be argued, is concerned with 
the removal of mental pain and ill-health 
wherever it occurs; consequently, in the 
examples just given, he would be con- 
cerned to treat not only the guilt-ridden 
Nazi or Soviet official or the abolitionist, 
but the whole society of which they were 
part. He could not, in other words, fail 
to take account of the psychological dam- 
age caused to the Jews in Nazi Germany 
or to the Negroes in nineteenth-century 
America; and he would adjust the per- 
spective of his treatment accordingly. 

Notice, however, what this reply in- 
volves. It involves a shift from the actual 
phenomenon of the psychoanalyst treat- 
ing individual patients and concentrating 
on their individual problems, to an ideal- 
ized picture of a psychoanalyst treating 
a whole society. Now if one wants to, 
one can view the psychoanalyst in this 
way; it has been done in varying degrees 
by such men as Fromm, Sullivan, and 
Lasswell. But it is to be noted that in 
such an idealized view the psychoanalyst 
would be faced with all the traditional 
problems of political philosophy. For ex- 
ample, how would he decide whose psy- 
chological pains are to be removed and 
whose not? Should he remove the pains 
of the abolitionists caused by their revolt 
against a slave society, and leave them 
contented with that society? Should he 
remove the guilt-feelings of the slave- 
owners and leave them similarly con- 
tented? Should he remove the pangs of 
revolt among the slaves and leave them 
contented with their lot? Or should he 
remove only some men’s pains and not 
others—for example, leave the pains of 
the slaveowners but augment those of the 
slaves? How would he decide these ques- 
tions—on a quantitative basis of which 
group of neurotic persons is the largest, 
or whose pains are the strongest? Obvi- 
ously, he would need a whole moral and 
political philosophy to answer these ques- 
tions. Consequently, it would have to be 
not the psychoanalyst as such, but the 


\psychoanalyst as guided by moral and 


political philosophy, who would treat the 
problem of a whole society. 

But, it might be argued, the psycho- 
analyst’s method and purpose involves a 
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way of bridging the gaps between these 
extremes of the actual and the ideal, the 
individual and the social, the merely psy- 
chological and the moral. Suppose that 
Goering, disturbed by feelings of guilt 
and anxiety and corresponding physical 
symptoms, had gone to see a psycho- 
analyst. (Parenthetically, we might say 
that not only what we know about Goer- 
ing but also what we know about psycho- 
analysis under the Nazis make this a 
very unlikely possibility; but this very 
fact may serve to reinforce our point.) 
Now the psychoanalyst, assuming he 
could operate freely, might eventually 
lead Goering to see what a sadist he was, 
and how his sadism was rooted in early 
experiences with his parents. But in the 
process, the mask would be torn away 
from whatever pretensions Goering had 
of justifying his sadism; he would see for 
what it was the streak of cruelty, brutal- 
ity, barbarism, and nihilism, as well as 
egotism and ruthless ambition, which per- 
vaded his whole approach to life. Nothing 
remains sacred to the psychoanalytic 
method; everything in the patient’s 
psyche is subject to exposure and ques- 
tioning. Now, the argument may con- 
clude, this very method is a profoundly 
moral method, since it gets rid of all the 
elements of deceit, concealment, self- 
justification, and ignorance on which so 
much that is unethical is based. And the 
method does so, moreover, by bringing 
out into the open one’s real feelings to- 
ward others as well as toward oneself. It 
was because this type of relentless prob- 
ing would have been disastrous to the 
kind of closed society represented by 
Nazi Germany that psychoanalysis had 
so little place there. The psychoanalytic 
svmethod and purpose, then, are intensely 
moral. 

Now there is much in this argument 
that I think should be granted. The psy- 
choanalytic method is indeed a quest for 
truth, the truth about oneself and one’s 
hidden assumptions about oneself and 
others. Just as for Socrates the unex- 
amined life is not worth living, so for 
psychoanalysis the unexamined mind may 
well be a sick mind. 

The assumption of those who hold 
that psychoanalysis is an ethical theory 
and practice is that if men are brought 
to really know what is wrong with them, 
they will correct it and do right. The 
self-knowledge which is the aim of psy- 


choanalysis..is-on this view held neces- _ 


sarily to involve or to lead to moral 
goodness or virtue. Now the issues in- 
volved in this simple statement are ex- 
tremely complex. But it seems clear that 
it is possible for a man to know the facts 
about himself, even with the deeply emo- 
tional involvements which such knowl- 
edge includes in psychoanalysis, without 
acting on them in the way required by 
moral values. For example, is it not pos- 
sible for a man, after getting to know 
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himself, to feel that he derives more 
peace from following out his sadistic 
impulses than from repressing them? 
Such a personality would be called sick 
by most psychoanalysts; yet if the cri- 
terion of mental sickness is to be a strictly 
psychological one, as most psychoanalysts 
insist, rather than a moral one, then it 
is difficult to see on what grounds they 
would call him a mentally sick man. Is 
it on the ground that he is not adjusted 
to his environment? But this brings us 
back to our examples of Goering and 
the abolitionists. 


‘Each has a vital contribution’ 
Psychoanalysis is not immoral or un- 
ethical, and ethics is not psychopathic 
or pathogenic; but on the other hand 
neither can be reduced to or equated 
with the other, and each has a vital con- 
tribution to make to the other when we 
view them not as narrow specialties but 
rather in the light of the values of a 
total human life. If we view both psy- 
choanalysis and ethics as modes of prac- 
tice or action, psychoanalysis is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient condition of 
ethics: not a necessary condition, because 
men have lived ethical lives without being 
psychoanalyzed; and not a sufficient con- 
dition, because, as our above argument 
has shown, men can be psychoanalyzed 
without necessarily thereafter being mor- 
ally good, as against being free of mental 
illness. On the other hand, if we view 
psychoanalysis and ethics as modes of 
doctrine about human life, the former 
concentrating on mental health, the latter 
on moral values, then I should say that 
psychoanalytic theory is a necessary but 
not a sufficient condition of ethical the- 
ory. It is a necessary condition because 
it supplies some of the most relevant 
factual material about the human psyche 
which is the locus of moral values. But 
it is not a sufficient condition, because 
even if we know what are the factors in- 
volved in mental health, we need addi- 
tional, specifically ethical premises in 
order to choose between the factors 
which make for moral values and those 
which do not. 
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Religion 
(Continued from page I5) 

of idols is worse than he who worships 
not at all. And how do we move towards 
truth? We may do so indirectly, as in 
the revelations of art, of literature, of 
mythology, and many other human crea- 
tions, for these enlighten as well as enter- 
tain. Yet there can be no substitute for 
direct attack upon things so that literal 
truth may be discovered (science). The 
same is true of the attack upon evil, 
which may at times be indirect but which 
must also be direct. 

3. Human freedom comes only through 
growing awareness of determinism. The 
degree of such awarness is what decides 
whether biology and culture shall be in 
opposition or find some tolerable accom- 
modation. It was Freud who pointed out 
that such things as dreams and slips of 
the tongue, often considered meaningless, 
are full of revelatory meaning concerning 
the hidden or non-obvious aspects of per- 
sonality. Through such observations he 
reached a point of a “practical determin- 
ism,” that no bit of behavior is merely 
arbitrary or capricious. But the under- 
standing of such processes in oneself, 
Freud saw through the psychoanalytic 
procedure itself, means that one is no 
longer blindly in their grip. Thus freedom 
in a qualified and practical sense results 
only through the awareness of one’s 
particular determinisms. This is pecu- 
liarly important for the relation between 
biology and culture, for what Freud 
called the relation of Id to Super-Ego, 
for the kind of accommodation or oppo- 
sition that exists between impulse and 
social demand. To recognize consciously 
the nature of these forces is not to make 
decision unnecessary, but it is to have 
the battle of values carried on in the 
open. 

4. The understanding of human life is, 
incomplete without sequential develop- 
mental understanding. The principal en- 
emy of such understanding is clinging to 
old patterns and forms now irrelevant. 
Freud shocked the world when he talked 
about such things as “infantile sexuality,” 
the “Oedipus complex,” or “penis-envy.” 
Whether or not one accepts the reality 
of these in the literal sense in which 
they were first asserted, another order 
of reality lies beneath them all, namely, 
that human development proceeds 
through a sequence of stages not all the 
aspects of which are obvious and some 
aspects of which society has attempted 
to deny to awareness. If this is true, then 
learning what the sequential stages are 
is essential to understanding the actual 
processes of development. Psychoanalysis 
disclosed that there are severe resist- 
ances to such learning about oneself. 
The “psychic economy” is thereby dis- 
turbed. Far from discovering that people 
proceed rationally toward their own best 
interests, there is a “repetition compul- 
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sion,” a kind of momentum in the pat- 
terns of psychic life, that often makes 
people act directly against their own best 
interests. For men to find themselves, 
therefore, some neutralizing of this force 
of psychic momentum becomes neces- 
sary. 

5. Neither conscience, impulse, nor 
reason can give adequate clues, to what 
is the good for man. But if brought to- 
gether into the right relationship, such 
clues may appear. Most of conscience, 
in Freud’s view, is the turned-inward 
edicts and prohibitions taught one by 
social forces (via parents) in early life. 
It tends, therefore, to be blind, and an 
unreliable guide. Impulse, to Freud, must 
find expression, but has no machinery for 
ascertaining the channel through which 
it may be expressed without social retri- 
bution. Reason, as an affair of the head 
not comprehending the unconscious, is 
plainly unreliable since it has access to 
only some aspects of the personality. 
But if reason is made, through a process 
like psychoanalytic therapy, to have 
access to all the contents of the uncon- 
scious, including those of impulse and 
conscience, then man may be able to see 
what is the good for him and to follow 
it. There is no guarantee that he shall 
do so, however great his insight; for 
social forces may be arrayed against him. 
Nothing will protect him from the open 
struggle in deciding for and against 
values. But if this road is difficult and 
unsure, there is no other that can stand 
a chance of helping him discover and 
follow his good. 

Assuming that these statements are 
justified conclusions from Freud, then 
it should be further noted that they all 
hang together. They are not a set of 
discrete points, of which we may take 
some and let the others go. Each pre- 
supposes all the others. If we accept what 
Freud meant by the “unconscious,” then 
we must also believe in freedom coming 
only through awareness of determinism 
in sequential developmental understand- 
ing, and the rest. This is another way of 
saying that Freud was more systematic in 
his thinking than he may have supposed. 
For the system simply deals with the 
actualities of relationship as he under- 
stood them, and is not something im- 
posed from an external logical pattern. 
It is not an illogical pattern; but the 
content with which the logic operates 
includes factors arising from the dis- 
covery of the “unconscious” not con- 
tained in previous logical systems. 


Man in relation to man 


Some one may well ask what is theo- 
logical about these propositions. Ad- 
mittedly, they do not sound theological 
in any traditional sense. But each of 
them, and all of them together, try to 
deal with man as he actually is in rela- 
tion to man as he may become, provided 
he is alert to certain things in the nature 


of reality. They do not talk of God but 
of truth. But they set forth conditions 
regarded as indispensable to man’s move- 
ment towards truth and good. The origi- 
nality of Freud’s own contributions stems 
from his understanding of the “uncon- 
scious,” and therefore the nature of free- 
dom, of conscience, of reason, of im- 
pulse, of development, and of values, in 
human things. 

One may ask further why this is linked 
in any way with theology. Granted that 
there is a kind of philosophy of life 
implied in the propositions, is that not 
sufficient? Is not a theology something 
different? The answer depends, of course, 
upon one’s view of the relationship be- 
tween philosophy and theology. In the 
sense that these convictions of Freud 
were arrived at by him as an individual, 
in an attempt to account for phenomena 
as he observed them, they are certainly 
a philosophy. But if the view be held that 
a theology always contains a philosophy, 
that it is in a tradition and a movement, 
that it is passionately concerned and not 
just detached, then one could say that in 
some measure Freud’s propositions ap- 
proach a theological character. 


‘A constructive philosophy’ 


It is hardly necessary to state that 
what we have called “Freud’s theology” 
is not a complete theology. To many 
aspects of the question about man’s 
origin, meaning, and destiny Freud did 
not address himself at all. Our assertion 
is that Freud did set forth a constructive 
philosophy of life in such a way that it 
could form part of a constructive the- 
ology. 

It would seem difficult to one not an 
obscurantist to hold a constructive the- 
ology relevant to our day that would not 
include Freud’s five points. Consider 
briefly what would happen if each of 
them in turn should be denied. Suppose, 
first, that we should assert that actual 
life could be understood in static and 
surface terms. We should then be surface 
rationalists, denying the depth dimen- 
sions of life to which all our religious 
traditions give testimony. 

Or suppose, secondly, that we should 
make the search for truth something of 
merely secondary merit. If truth were 
not believed to have its own integrity, we 
should turn into opportunists of the 
fascist type, using knowledge only as the 
instrument of arbitrary will, whether in 
political or other matters. Third, sup- 
pose that we held that human freedom 
has nothing to do with the awareness of 
the ways in which we have been deter- 
mined. We should then become irrespon- 
sible voluntarists, confusing freedom 
with arbitrariness, and unaware of our 
own individual and collective histories. 

If we held, fourth, that sequential de- 
velopmental understanding is not neces- 
sary, then we should become evaluators 
of a moralistic kind, having no compre- 
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hension of how any human phenomenon 
has actually become as it is. And we 
should have no genuine knowledge of 
human motivation. Finally, if we plunked 
for conscience, or impulse, or reason, as 
the keys to man’s salvation, we should 
become blind moralists, or irresponsible 
libertines, or cold rationalists. 

Perhaps Freud would have been, tem- 
porarily, amused at this analysis. He 
would probably have said, then, that 
anything promoting these points is 
good, but that religion does not do so. 
If we had averred that many theologians 
would accept the points and regard them 
as important, he would have implied that 
religion is a social force not because of 
the theologians’ beliefs but because of 
the blind commitment of the people. He 
would have wondered why the theolo- 
gians want to put up an “intellectual 
front” when their understandings do not 
affect the blind belief and loyalty of the 
masses of the people. 

Support for this interpretation of 
Freud’s probable response is drawn from 
a letter he wrote to John G. Greene, a 
Unitarian minister, who had written 
Freud of some religious movements in 
the United States and asking whether 
these did not differ from the religion 
Freud had analyzed. Freud replied, in 
effect, that the values Greene described, 
in humanitarian terms, were certainly 
worth seeking; but why did so many in- 
telligent people in the United States have 
to waste so much of their energy on 
doing this within a religious framework? 


Changes in theory and practice 

Even if we do not take into account 
the movements away from Freudian psy- 
choanalysis as in Adler, Jung, or Rank, 
but confine ourselves to those that have 
remained affiliated with psychoanalytic 
societies, there have been considerable 
changes in psychoanalytic theory as well 
as practice. Freud himself began the 
change process. But certain kinds of 
changes which were actually taking place 
were not much spoken of until after 
Freud’s death in the late 1930’s. 

A more general way to see the changes 
in psychoanalytic theory is by analogy 
to processes that have taken place again 
and again in religious history, usually 
now called “mythologizing” and “de- 
mythologizing.” As an illustration, we 
may look to the Oedipus complex. Freud 
discovered initially, in dealing with his 
adult patients, evidence that suggested 
that, when they had been children, they 
had desires to possess the parent of the 
opposite sex and to destroy the parent 
of the same sex. The phenomenon itself, 
more complicated than this simple state- 
ment, he called the Oedipus complex. 
At first he understood it in more or less 

literal terms. Later there came a period 


of deliteralizing this concept. Then, in 


a person like Erich Fromm, there was a 
conscious “mythologizing” of it—indicat- 
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ing that it pointed to a basic truth but 
that this real truth was lost if stated liter- 
ally. Others are now trying to “de- 
mythologize” the concept—to winnow 
out what is literally true from what is 
symbolically true. There tends now to 
be a tension between the mythologizers 
and the de-mythologizers. 

In religion this tension has had a long 
history. Many of us believe it must be 
preserved, that any attempt to become 
entirely symbolic or entirely literal is 
bound to lose significant facets of the 
truth. The tension was well illustrated in 
the discussions on the main theme of the 
recent Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches, concerning “The Christian 
Hope.” To think in merely symbolic 
fashion of the end of human history 
proved inadequate; and plainly, to think 
in merely literal fashion of such an end 
was not helpful. The partly successful 
efforts of the Assembly to keep these two 
modes of thought in tension were, to be 
sure, difficult for the uninitiated to com- 
prehend. But religion is not the sole field 
‘of human thought where such a con- 
tinuing tension is necessary to render the 
situation accurately... . 

Psychoanalysis, to continue its own 
theoretical progress, must move con- 
stantly between observation and tradition, 
between trying new concepts and return- 
ing to a more profound interpretation of 
old ones, maintaining a tension be- 
tween mythologizing and de-mythologiz- 
ing. Psychoanalytic theory is a product 
both of science and of philosophy. The 
more clearly this is understood, the more 
psychoanalytic thought will be aware of 
its similarities to religious and theological 
thought, at least in terms of method. 

The recent movements in psychoan- 
alytic thought make it much easier for 
the theologian to grasp than before. It 
must now touch upon sociology, upon 
anthropology, upon economics, and upon 
ethics, in a way that was not necessary 
at first. There is a decreasing temptation 
to a mere positivism, and a biologism has 
practically died in psychoanalytic thought 
at the same time better attention is being 
given to biology. All these developments 
make it easier for the theologian to learn 
from psychoanalysis, and to see it as an 
ally rather than as the enemy of all 
sound religion. 


Contributions to religion 

What are the most basic contributions 
that psychoanalysis has made possible in 
relation to religious understanding? 
~ First, when the religious quest is 
rightly understood, psychoanalysis has 
given new grounds for declaring its 
legitimacy and importance in human life. 
Fromm’s “frame of orientation and de- 
votion” can certainly not be reduced to 
the projection of father images. The 
quest for the ground of being which is 
also the ground of one’s own being (and 
which Jews and Christians believe to have 


revealed itself in certain ways in actual 
historical events) is not in itself a patho- 
logical search. If man does not so seek, 
he is truncating the development of an 
essential dimension of his own being. 

— Second, psychoanalysis has provided 
valuable new insights for understanding 
the distortions of the religious quest. Peo- 
ple may and often do believe in a god 
who is a projection of father images, in 
a Christ or Mary who is a magic helper, 
in a holy spirit reputed to relieve one of 
personal responsibility. The psychic proc- 
esses by which such distortions occur 
need to be known. Only so can these 
idolatries be exposed in whatever form 
they appear. 

~ Third, psychoanalysis has made avail- 
able tools that can be used for the actual 
enrichment of religious doctrine itself. 
For example, Luther’s doctrine of “justi- 
fication by faith alone” seems almost in- 
comprehensible to modern ears. And yet 
psychoanalysis has demonstrated that the 
release of therapy does not arise directly 
out of effort, however hard or compul- 
sive, but out of relaxation, acceptance, a 
(kind of surrender to life as it really is. 
‘This is rediscovery, but it can also help 
to explain some aspects of the process 
on which Luther was (properly enough 
for his time) unclear. In this sense psy- 
choanalysis is a potentially constructive 
agent, and not merely analytic. 


‘Significant impact’ of theology 

On the other side, there are some indi- 
cations that theology is beginning to 
make a significant impact upon psycho- 
analytic thought, even though the source 
is not always acknowledged. I shall com- 
ment briefly on three such contributions. 
~ First, psychoanalysis has moved be- 
yond its initial complete identification 
with science, and increasingly recognizes 
its roots as being existential as well as 
scientific. This means no lessening of its 
scientific concern, but a broadening of 
its understanding of the meaning of 
science; and a further recognition that, 
in the life and death issues always posed 
by actual therapy, one always transcends 
whatever he clearly knows. 

~ Second, psychoanalysis is increasingly 
impressed with interpersonal relation- 
ships, the social fabric, that men are, in 
Christian terms, “members one of an- 
other.” 

- Third, psychoanalysis is beginning to 
recognize that, in its suspicion of legal- 
ism, moralism, and rationalism, its pow- 
erful ally is religion. It was not the first 
opponent of these trends, although it has 
forged new weapons for the battle. . 

Psychoanalytic thought is not a fixed 
and final system, and there is increasing 
recognition of this fact. And neither is 
religion and religious understanding; for 
religion (unlike God) is a human enter- 
prise subject to all the fallibilities that 
flesh is heir to. Each may help the other 
to understand its distortions. Each may 
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help to legitimatize the quest. And each 
may find its theory more relevant to the 
other than it had at first supposed. Even 
where one can not agree, he may be 
richer. 
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Theology 
(Continued from page 17) 


that produces psychosomatic diseases? 
Existentialism in order to answer these 
questions points to the possible experi- 
ence of meaninglessness, to the continu- 


. Ous experience of loneliness, to the wide- 


spread feeling of emptiness. It derives 
them from finitude, from the awareness 
of finitude which is anxiety; it derives 
them from estrangement from oneself 
and one’s world. It points to the possi- 
bility and the danger of freedom, and to 
the threat of non-being in all respects. 
All these are characteristic of man’s exist- 
ential predicament, and in this, depth psy- 
chology and existentialism agree. 
However, there is a basic difference 


between them. Existentialism as philoso- J 


phy speaks of the universal human situ- 


, ation, which refers to everybody, healthy 


or sick. Depth psychology points to the 
ways in which people try to escape the 
situation by fleeing into neurosis and fall- 
ing into psychosis. In existentalist litera- 
ture, not only in novels and poems and 
dramas but even in philosophy, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish clearly the boundary 
line between man’s universal existential 
situation based on finitude and estrange- 
ment on the one hand, and man’s psy- 
chosomatic disease which is considered 
an attempt to escape this situation and its 
anxieties by fleeing into a mental fort- 
ress. Now we can approach better and 
with much more foundation the question 
of the relation of theology to depth 
psychology and to existentialism. 

Let me say a few words about a few 
theological judgments concerning these 
two forms, depth psychology and exist- 
entialism, which are in reality one thing. 


; The relation between man’s essential na- 
‘ture and his existential predicament is 


the first and basic question that theology 
has asked, wherever it encounters exist- 
entialist analyses and psychoanalytic ma- 
terial. In the Christian tradition, there are 
three fundamental concepts. First: Esse 
qua esse bonum est. This Latin phrase is 
a basic dogma of Christianity. It means 
“Being as being is good,” or in the Bibli- 
cal mythological form: God saw every- 
thing that he had created, and behold, 
it was good. The second statement is the 
universal fall—fall meaning the transi- 
tion from this essential goodness into ex- 
istential estrangement from _ oneself, 
which happens in every living being and 
in every time. Then the third, the possi- 
bility of salvation. At this point I want to 
remind you that salvation is derived from 
salvos or salus in Greek, which means 
“healed” or “whole,” as opposed to dis- 
ruptiveness. These three considerations of 
human nature are present in all genuine 
theological thinking. Essential goodness, 
existential estrangement, and the possi- 
bility of something, a “third,” beyond es- 
sence and existence, through which the 


cleavage is overcome and healed. Now, 
in philosophical terms, this means that 
man’s essential and existential nature 
points to his teleological nature (derived 
from telos, aim, that for which and to- 
wards which his life drives). A 
If you do not distinguish these three 
elements, which are always present in 
man, you will fall into innumerable con- 
fusions. Every criticism of existentialism 
and psychoanalysis on the basis of this 
tripartite view of human nature is di- 
rected against the confusion of these 
three fundamental elements, which al- 
ways must be distinguished although they 
always are together in all of us. Freud, 
in this respect, had an unclearly ambigu- 
ous attitude, namely, he was not able 
and willing to distinguish between man’s 
essential and his existential nature. And 
this is my basic criticism, not of any spe- 
cial result of his thinking, but of his doc- 
trine of man and the central intuition he 
has of man. His libido theory makes this 
deficiency very obvious. Man, according 
to him, has infinite libido, which never 
can be satisfied and which therefore 
produces the desire to get rid of oneself, 
the desire he has called the death instinct. 
And this is not only true of the indi- 
vidual, it is also true of man’s relation to 
culture as a whole. His dismay about 
culture shows that he is very consistent 
in his negative judgments about man as 
existentially distorted. If you see man 
only from the point of view of existence 
and not from the point of view of es- 
sence, only from the point of view of es- 
rangement and not from the point of 
iew of essential goodness, then this con- 
sequence is unavoidable. And it is true 
for Freud in this respect. 
Let me make this clear by means of 
a theological concept which is very old, 
the classical concept of concupiscence. 
This concept is used in Christian theolo- 
gy exactly as libido is used by Freud, but 
it is used for man under the conditions 
of existence; it is the indefinite striving 
beyond any given satisfaction, to induce 
satisfaction beyond the given one. But ac- 
cording to theological doctrine, man in 
his essential goodness is not in the 
state of concupiscence or indefinite libi- 
do, rather he is directed to a definite 
special subject, to content, to somebody, 
to something with which he is connected 
in love, or eros, or agape, whatever it 
may be. If this is the case, then the situ- 
ation is quite different. Then you can 
have libido, but the fulfilled libido is real 
fulfillment; and you are not driven be- 
yond this indefinitely. That means 
Freud’s description of libido is to be 
viewed theologically as the description of 
man in his existential self-estrangement. 
But Freud does not know any other man, 
and this is the basic criticism that I 
would weigh against him on this point. 
Now, fortunately, Freud, like most 
great men, was not consistent. With re- 
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spect to the healing process, he knew 
something about the healed man, man 


in the third form, teleological man. And 


» 


insofar as he was thus convinced of the 
possibility of healing, this contradicted 
profoundly his fundamental restriction 
to existential man. In popular terms, his 
pessimism about the nature of man and 
his optimism about possibilities of heal- 
ing never have been reconciled in him or 
in anybody of his school of whom I 
know or with whom I have talked. But 
some of his followers have done some- 
thing else. They have rejected the pro- 
found insight of Freud about existential 
libido and the death instinct. And in so 
doing they have, in my opinion, reduced 
and cut off from Freud what made him 
and still makes him the most profound of 
all the depth psychologists. I say this 
even in relation to Jung, who is much 
more religiously interested than was 
Freud, but in spite of this fact I stick to 
Freud in this point. I think he saw, theo- 
logically speaking, more about human 
nature than all his followers who, when 
they more and more lost the existentialist 
element in Freud, went more to an es- 
sentialist and optimistic view of man. 
We can make the same criticism of 
Sartre’s pure existentialism and fine psy- 
chological analysis (to which I want to 
direct attention whenever there is a 
chance to do it). This is the greatness 
of this man. He is the psychological in- 
terpreter of Heidegger. He is perhaps 
misinterpreted on many points, but 
nevertheless his psychological insights 
are profound. And here we have the 
same thing that we have found before: 
Sartre says man’s essence is his exist- 
ence. In saying this he makes it impossi- 
ble for man to be saved or to be healed. 
Sartre knows this, and every one of his 
plays shows this too. But here also we 
have a happy inconsistency. He calls his 
existentialism humanism. But if he calls 
it humanism, that means he has an idea 
of what man essentially is, and he must 
consider the possibility that the essential 
‘being of man, his freedom, might be lost. 
And if this is a possibilty, then he makes, 
against his own will, the difference be- 
tween man as he essentially is and man 
as he can be lost, the very essence of 
man, namely, to be free and to create 
himself. We have the same problem in 
Heidegger. Heidegger talks also as if 
there were no norms whatsoever, no es- 
sential man, as if man makes himself. 
On the other hand, he speaks of the dif- 
ference between authentic existence and 
unauthentic existence. “Authentic” here 
means what man truly should be, hav- 
ing the courage to be himself; and on 
the other hand, we have unauthentic ex- 
istence, falling into the average exist- 
ence of conventional thought and non- 
sense—into an existence where he has 


lost himself. This is very interesting, be- 


cause it shows that even the most radical 
existentialist, if he wants to say some- 
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thing, necessarily falls back to some es- 
sentialist statements because without 
them he cannot even speak up. 


‘Is man essentially healthy?’ 


Other psychoanalysts have described 
the human situation as correctible and 
amendable, as a weakness only. The 
tragic element we have in genuine ex- 
istenialism and in Freudianism. And 
my great and wonderful friend, Karen 
Horney, was very much against the ex- 
istentialist implication of Freud and of 
myself as a theological existentialist, and 
we often fought about the question: Is 
man essentially healthy? It he is, only 
his basic anxiety has to be taken away; 
for example, if you save him from the 
evil influences of society, of competition 
and things like that, everything will be 
all right. Men like Fromm speak of the 
possibility of becoming an autonomous 
nonauthoritarian personality who de- 
velops himself according to reason. And 
even Jung, who knows so much about 


_the depths of the human soul and about 


the religious symbols, thinks that there 
are essential structures in the human soul 
and that it is possible (and one may be 


successful) to search for personality. 


In all these representatives of contem- 
porary depth psychology I miss the 
depths of Freud. I miss the feeling for the 
irrational element that we have in 
Freud and in much of the existentialist 
literature. I have already mentioned Dos- 
toyevsky, I can mention others. 

Now I come to the third element, 
namely, the teleological, the element of 
fulfillment, the question of healing. Here 
we have the difference between the heal- 
ing of an acute illness and the healing of 
the existential presuppositions of every 
disease and of every healthy existence. 
This is the basis for the healing of special 
acute illnesses; on this all groups agree. 
There are acute illnesses that produce 
psychosomatic irregularities and destruc- 
tion. There are compulsive restrictions of 
man’s potentialities which lead to neuro- 
sis and eventually to psychosis. But be- 
yond this there are the existential pre- 
suppositions. I would say that neither 
Freudianism nor any purely existentialist 
consideration can heal these fundamental 
presuppositions. Many psychoanalysts try 
to do it; they try with their methods to 
overcome the existential negativity, an- 
xiety, estrangement, meaninglessness, 
guilt. They deny that they are universal, 
that they are existential in this sense. 
They call all anxiety, all guilt, all emp- 
tiness, illness which can be overcome 
as any illness can be, and they try to re- 
move them. But this is impossible. The 
existential structures cannot be healed 
by the most refined techniques. They are 
objects of salvation. The analyst can be 
an instrument of salvation as every 
friend, every parent, every child can be 
an instrument of salvation. But as ana- 
lyst he cannot bring salvation by means 


of his medical methods, for this requires 
the healing of the center of the person- 
ality. So much for the criticism. 

Now at the end I would like to talk 
about the way in which theology must 
deal with depth psychology. Let me first 
say that I believe that the growth of these 
two movements, existentialism and depth 
psychology, is of infinite value for the- 
ology. Both of them brought to theology 
something which it always should have 
known but which it had forgotten and 
covered up. They helped to re-discover 
the immense depth psychological mate- 
rial which we find in the religious litera- 
ture of the last two thousand years and 
even beyond that. Almost every insight 
concerning the movement of the soul can 
be found in this literature, and the most 
classical example of all is perhaps Dan- 
te’s Divine Comedy, especially in the 
description of hell and purgatory, and of 
the inner self-destructiveness of man in 
his estrangement from his essential 
being. 


Sin as estrangement 


Second, it was a re-discovery of the i 


meaning of the word “sin” which had 
become entirely unintelligible by the 
identification of sin with sins and by the 
identification of sins with certain acts 
that are not conventional or not approva- 
ble, and by calling these things sin. Sin 
is something quite different. It is uni- 
versal, tragic estrangement, based on 
freedom and destiny in all human beings, 
and should never be used in the plural. 
Sin is separation, estrangement from 
one’s essential being. That is what it 
means; and if this is the result of depth 
psychological work, then this of course 
is a great gift that depth psychology and 
existentialism have offered to theology. 

And third, depth psychology has help- 
ed theology to re-discover the demonic 
structures that determine our conscious- 
ness and our decisions. Again, this is 
very important. It means that if we be- 
lieve we are free in terms of conscious 
decision, we can find that something has 
happened to us which directed these de- 
cisions before we made them. The illus- 
ion of freedom in the absolute sense in 
which it was used is included in this re- 
discovery. This is not determinism. Exis- 
tentialism is certainly not determinism. 
But existentialism and especially psycho- 
analysis and the whole philosophy of the 
unconscious have rediscovered the to- 
tality of the personality in which not 
only the conscious elements are de- 
cisive. 

The fourth point, connected with the 
previous one, is that moralism can be 
conquered to a great extent in Christian 
theology. The call for moralism was one 
of the great forms of self-estrangement 
of theology from its whole being. And it 
is indeed important to know that theolo- 
gy had to learn from the psychoanalytic 
method the meaning of grace, the mean- 
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ing of forgiveness as acceptance of those 
who are unacceptable and not of those 
who are the good people. On the con- 
trary; the non-good people are those who 
are accepted, or in religious language 
forgiven, justified, whatever you wish to 
call it. The word grace, which had lost 
any meaning, has gained a new meaning 
by the way in which the analyst deals 
with his patient. He accepts him. He 
does not say, “You are acceptable,” but 
he accepts him. And that is the way in 
which, according to religious symbolism, 
God deals with us; and it is the way 
every minister and every Christian 
should deal with the other person. 


Aid in understanding religious history 

Another direct help given by psycho- 
analysis not only to religion but to theol- 
ogy, is its help in understanding the his- 
tory of religion. Let me say here only 
a few words which are at the same time 
an acceptance and a criticism of the way 
in which many psychoanalysts deal with 
the history of religion. They interpret 
religion as projection of the father im- 
age or of the mother image or of I don’t 
know what. In doing so they show some 
truth, namely, the truth good old Xeno- 
phanes knew before Socrates, namely, 
that every being chooses the symbols for 
the divine according to what he himself 
is. That is true; there is no doubt about 
that. But the question remains: projec- 
tion upon what? What is the screen? And 
there neither Feuerbach nor the analysts 
of today know the answer. The screen is 
our ultimate concern. Religion is being 
ultimately concerned. The symbols are 
dependent on our special character—in 
this the analysts are quite right. But there 
is something that precedes the act of pro- 
jection, as every technical analogy shows 
clearly. But the analogy is deeper than 
technical. It means that if we use the 
father image in order to symbolize our 
ultimate concern, then the ultimate con- 
cern is not the father image. Rather, the 
ultimate concern is the screen into which 
the father image is put. This very simple 
consideration is usually forgotten in psy- 
choanalytic literature. On the other hand, 
it shows that we have to be very critical 
about the symbols of religion. We always 
have to ask with respect to our practical 
piety to what extent distorted psycho- 
logical elements enter into the image of 
our gods. This holds for every religion, 
and this must be maintained. 

Before the re-discovery of confession 
and counseling (which were completely 
lost in Protestantism), everybody was 
asked to do something, and if he didn’t 
do it he was reproached. And now he can 
go to somebody, can talk to him, and in 
talking he can objectify what is in him 
and get rid of it. If the counselor or con- 
fessor is somebody who knows the hu- 
man situation, he can be a medium of 
grace for him who comes to him, a me- 
dium for the feeling of overcoming the 
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cleavage between essence and existence. 

~ Finally and lastly, what is the influence 
of psychoanalysis on systematic theolo- 
gy? Let me say this: The interpretation 
of man’s predicament raises the question 
that is implied in man’s very existence. 
Systematic theology has to show that the 
religious symbols are answers to this 
question. Now if you understand the re- 
lation of theology and depth psychology 
in this way, you have grasped the funda- 
mental importance, the final and decisive 
importance, of all this for theology. 
There is no theistic and non-theistic ex- 
istentialism or psychoanalysis. They an- 
alyze the human situation. Whenever the 
analysts or the philosophers give an an- 
swer, they do it not as existentialists. 
They do it from other traditions, whether 
it be Catholic, Protestant, Lutheran, hu- 
manist, or socialist. Traditions come 
from everywhere, but they do not come 
from the question. By the way, let me 
tell this story. I recently had a long talk 
in London with T. S. Eliot, who is really 
considered to be an existentialist. We 
talked about just this problem. I told 
him, “I believe that you cannot answer 
the question you develop in your plays 
and your poems on the basis of your 
plays and poems, because they only de- 
velop the question—they describe human 
existence. But if there is an answer, it 
comes from somewhere else.” He replied, 
“That is exactly what I am fighting for 
all the time. I am, as you know,” he told 
me, “an Episcopalian.” And he is really 
a faithful Episcopalian; he answers as an 
Episcopalian but not as existentialist. 
This means that the existentialist raises 
the question and analyzes the human 
situation to which then the theologian 
can give the answer, an answer given not 
from the question but from somewhere 
else, and not from the human situation 
itself. 


Movement characterizes century 


I cannot go very much into the special 
problems which arise here. I want to 
demonstrate that I believe that this great 
movement characterizes the twentieth 
century. We are less conscious of this 
movement than perhaps the next genera- 
tions will be. One is never conscious com- 
pletely of what is going on in the time 
in which one lives. But what I have tried 
to do has been to create a consciousness 
of the tremendous importance of these 
movements for the interpretation of our 
human situation. The existentialist and 
psychoanalytic movements do this anal- 
ytically, showing the human predicament 
in all its implications and distortions. 

Theology has received tremendous 
gifts from these movements, gifts not 
dreamed of 50 years ago or even 30 
years ago. We have these gifts. Existen- 
tialists and analysts themselves do not 
need to know that they have given to 
theology these great things. But the theo- 
logians should know it. 


Subversive 
(Continued from page 5) 


function which it claims as its own special 
domain. It also seems to me that the Chris- 
tian church, “tied” to the Bible-as it is, was 
fore-doomed to failure. 

So, as far as I am concerned, becoming a 
“Church-goer” is out. Is there no other way 
of escape from the stigma of “subversive in- 
activity?” 

I looked through your publication, from 
cover to cover, in search of some lively 
religious debate—detailed thesis and corre- 
spondingly detailed antithesis—and didn’t 
find anything of that sort at all. Was that 
just accidental, or is it a matter of policy? 
Articles of the above sort would certainly 
liven up your pages, and if you do publish 
articles (either as such, or simply in the 
form of “Letters to the Editor”) submitted 
by lay readers, I should like to become a 
subscriber (my check for $3.00 is enclosed) 
so that I may have an opportunity to 
“speak my_ piece. ."—J. S. PANTER, 
San Jose, Calif. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Announces Centennial Year 
Scholarship Provisions 


1. The Thomas F. Peterson Foun- 
dation Scholarships. six $500.00 
cash awards. 

The Trustees Scholarships. two 
free tuition scholarships for students of ex- 
ceptional promise in their first year. 
Tuition Allowance  Scholar- 
ships. $250.00 annually to all worthy 
and needy students reducing tuition charges 
to $75.00 per semester. 

The Michigan Convention 
Scholarship. An annval $300.00 award 
in cash, preferably to a Michigan student. 
The New York A.U.W. Schol- 
arship. $125.00 awarded annually to o 
woman student in religious education, pref- 
erably from New York State. 

The McClevey Prizes. six $100.00 
prizes awarded annually. Available to un- 
dergraduate pre-enrollees at St. Lawrence. 
The St. Lawrence University 
Scholarships. Up to $400.00 annually 


for worthy undergraduate pre-enrollees as 
tuition allowance. 


Certain other denominational 
scholarship funds are avail- 
able to candidates for the 
Universalist ministry studying 


at St. Lawrence or Crane 
Theological School. 


Direct inquiries to Dean Angus H. Mac- 
Lean or to Dr. Max A. Kapp, Registrar, 
Canton, New York. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER-COMPOSER, still young, married, 

seeks expansive, creative environment. This probably means 

position with Unitarian Chureh. Presently heading organ and 

choral departments of college, leaving in May, come what 

musth, weeniage plea ahaa LA initsiees coeeriang 
» Seeking place seeking : 

sree. Write Box H, The Christian Register, Boston 8, Mass, 
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